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THE FEED+ SUPPLY 


WHAT’S YOUR LOSS ON SHORT WEIGHT? 





senee load? Stop guessing. You really can’t afford to lose 

price of a ton of hay, grain, stock, etc., on every few wagon 
loads. It takes honest made, steel bearing, scales to weigh 

\, absolutely accurate —to give you all that belongs to you. 


is back of every Buf- 
falo Wagon Scale. 


Each Scale has tool steal bearings and pivots, —— 
ground and machined, You can stake your 
that every Buffalo Seale weighs right to the very inet 


J A 10-Year Guarantee 
Sle 


pound. They are built, adjusted, and proved U.S. Standard and to 
paid, anywhere east of the Missouri on 30 DAYS’ FREE T 


40, We'll ship one, freight pre- 
, Pay 3s no money until you 


have used it 30 days. If then it is not honest and accurate; every part strong and perfect; every pivot and 

bearing tool steel; the best and most valuable scale you ever saw, send it back at our expense. If you 

keep it, remember that we guarantee it, not gn till we get Fie = but for 10 years, against 
wo 


any defect in design, material 
Don't lose money any longer when 
Send right now for our new 

and our valuable and simple 


‘ou've a chance tie chi » ee 
Book on Wagon — 
Scale Test. tel 


ip; 


"10 Years’ Trial 


One 


how to judge the vital points of a scale; the other how to test ae any pattern, size or make of scales 


Est. 550. ®@UFFALO SCALE CO., 


SCOTT ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





Catter Makes Short Work 


elevator sarvies any height or 


our improved wind 
aeD cutter is tested b y 50@ harder strain 
in ordinary 


use. That’ 8 why we can 
and do guaranice them. 


Used for 38 Years and 
Proved Most Practical 
running, strongest. Only 





or 
to put up. Nothing complicated. Ask 
for free book, “Why Silage Pays.” 
708. DICK MFG. co ° 
was 
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PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


gdp mpage soy mee 


ats Sees Sask 
Ef York. 








With one horse you can bale a ton an 
hour with our wonderful Daisy. Self- 
feed, condeuser, bar-sided hopper, and 
sclf-threading device, reduce hand work, in- 
crease baling capacity. Five days free trial. 
Write today for prices and testimonials, 
We have hundreds of delighted users, 


Cilia eee ae 
, QUIN Ney Gre 
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DEDERICK’S 
Hay Presses 


Always reliable. Wonderfully durable. 
Highest grade materials and workmanship. 
Latest improvements. Holds record for 
meat work, capacity and speed, even with 
limited power. Presses a apted to every 
kind of baling. Free catalogue describes 
entire line.—Send for it before you buy. 

P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, SB Tivou Sr. Aceasy, & Y. 


Steel Wheels— 


That’s So! Hired none 
etting scarcer eve ay; 
ut LOW DOWN STHEL 
WHEELS will help to take 

Then, too, the 
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and d 1 ey Tope ty ye Rowers, tron 
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le "Bend f or catalog. 4 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥, 


W at DRILLING & 

ba Aust e€ PROSPECTING MAGHINES 
Fastest drillers kn: known. Great money earners! 

GOOMIS MACHINE CO, TIFFIN. OHIO, 

| ¢Bager Whaes, Seat om en BD, $8.75 
fie te Baha $2.00, Top Sear 4iu. tread, B 


$83, Harness 
er how to buy direct, Oatalog it Wheels 
$5.50, Wagon Umbrella Faxs, B. Cin’t, & 
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BALES 
HAY FASTER 


SAVES TIME, 
MONEY, LABOR 


ers. 
with your copy one of our 
handsome Souvenir Pins. 


ITN L@ A ANN ARBOR MACHINE CO. Box 415 


EARNER 


GUARANTEED 
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The inventors of the Modern 
Continuous Opening Silo, in this, F 
their semi-centennial year, offer i 
to the public the best and most 
economical silo on the market. #i 
Experience, antedating that of # 
any other firm manufacturing § 
these goods, has enabled us to 
produce the highest quality ata 

most reasonable price. © 

Send for our Silo Catalogue and 
tell us size of silo want, We 
also make Silo Filling 4 


py BARBER MFG. COMPANY, 











SILO $8’222 HOOPS 


Special Jul ice, freight paid to yourstation. Full 
guaranteed 10 Hop. se = now. a 





E. B. LACEY, mion, Broome Co., N. Y. * 


Saseo Becks tha Wak 


A. L. FRENCH, RBOCKINGHAM COUNTY, N C 


From my observatioa I would say 
that the faet that extra labor and ma- 
chinery must be hired by the. small 
farmer generally to harvest and store 
silage is the primcipal reason why he 
still continues to house his corn crop 
in the old way. By the use of the 
old metheds he and his sons with, 
at most, ene hired hand, Can cut, 
shock, husk and store the grain and 
fodder from his crop, and when the 
work is finished he finds himself out 
only a little cash. Small farmers as 
a class do not charge their business 
with any regular wages for them- 
selves and families. Were they to 
keep a strict account of the labor 
they themselveS perform in the har- 
vesting of the corn crop and credit 
themselves with decent wages, what 
they would be obliged to pay as good 
hands as they themselves are, there 
would be 100 silos in use on the 
small farms of the country where 
there is one today. 

We have fed silage for years, and 
there is no question but that the silo 
method is the cheapest of all for the 
harvesting of the corn crop where 
the entire plant is cut, as it always 
should be. In the fall of 1908, I cut 
12 acres of good corn with the corn 
harvester and hired a neighbor to put 
the product in the silo, he furnish- 
ing team, men and machinery. When 
he was through I paid him $56 and 
we had 120 tons of silage in the tub. 
Adding to this expense $8, which was 
a good price for the cutting down of 
the corn, and we have a total of $64 
as cost of harvesting the 120 tons of 
feed, 

_Ne one, I believe, would care to 
cut, shock, husk, tie fodder in bun- 
dies and store 12 acres of heavy corn 
in crib and barn at that price. And 
then in my experience the food value 
of the crop is increased by fully one- 
half when handled through the silo 
because of its succulence and in- 
creased palatability. The Indiana sta- 
tion’s latest experiments are very con- 
vincing evidence of the value of 
silage for the man who is making 
beef. I do not make a business of 
fattening cattle to any extent because 
of my pure-bred business requiring 
the most of the products of my place, 
but I generally feed a few head every 
winter. During the winter of 1907-8 
I fed a car load of aged cows, all 
past breeding age, and a few yearling 
steers, all pure-bred Angus. These 
animals were fed for five months on 
a ration of corn silage, rich in grain, 
all they would .consume, a small 
amount of sorghum hay or corn fod- 
der, and an average of a little less 
than three pounds to the head a day 
of cottonseed meal At the end of 
the feeding period the animals sold 
to our local butchers at the same 
price a pound as western grain-fed 
Steers were costing them and the 
freight added. The gains made on 
the western steers cost, [ have no 
doubt, fully twice what it cost me 
to put the flesh on my cattle. 

A galc wrecked my stone silo some 
time ago, and I expect to erect one 
of concrete the coming year, and 
hope at the same time to secure a 
small-sized cutter, so that a force of 
about five men can handle my crop. 
My friend, R. L. Shuford of Cawtaba 
county, N C, uses a small outfit of 
this sort with great satisfaction. I 
want to see the number of silos on 
beef feeding farms in the east ~in- 
crease . 500% within the next five 
years. There is®a fine profit to be 
made today in feeding good beef cat- 
tle in corn silage, legume hay, and a 
light feed of cottonseed meal. I ex- 
pect to do more of it. 
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Turnips for Winter Storing may be 
sown in July and August. Two to 
three pounds of seed per acre are 
required. In field culture the rows 
are often 30 inches apart, to facili- 
tate horse cultivation. The seed is 
sometimes sown breadcast from July 
20 to August 1, when’ the crop is 
grown for stock. 
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Two Methods of Stacking Hay 


As it is often necessary to stack a 
portion ef the hay, the two simple 
outfits Milwstrated will be found of 
value amd save much of the hard Iia- 
bor required in doing the work in 
the usual way. 

Figure 1 shows a simple method of 
using one rope to draw the load and 
at the same time act as a track for 
same. This can also be used in a 
barn where there is no track and 
carriage for the hay fork. Two posts 





are placed in the ground at a dis- 
tance apart that equals twice the 
length the stack or rick is to be built. 
These posts are strongly secured by 
guy ropes or wire to posts set in the 
ground, as shvwn in illustration, also 
a wire connects the two posts. When 
these are all drawn tight the posts 
are rigid and will stand an even 
heavier load than it will be possible 
to place on them. 

At the top of each post a pulley is 
placed, and at the bottom of post, 
where the wagon is to drive, a third 
pulley is fastened. Above the hay 
fork -a fourth pulley is fastened and 
the main rope tied to the hay fork 
beneath same. This rope then runs 
through the pulley on left-hand post 
back through the pulley on hay fork 
and through the pulley on right- 
hand post, as well as down through 
the pulley at bottom and to which 
the whiffletree is attached, as shown 
at @ The result is that the load is 
drawn upward to nearly a level and 
then runs along the rope until you 
trip or dump the fork, thus enabling 
you to land the load upon any portion 
of the stack you wish. 

Simple Method for Small Stack 

The method shown in Fig 2 is more 
simple, and for a smal! stack works 
equally as well. The pole is consider- 
ably longer than the hight of stack, 
as it rests at an angle in a hole dug 
in the ground. This hole must be 
about 2 feet deep and the bottom 
filed with a flat stone or piece of 
plank, upon which the pole rests and 


a 
Figure 2 

turns. The guy wire, @, must be 
strong and well anchored, as «upon 
same the load must draw. The two 
guy ropes, 5 and ¢, are tied te posts 
and arranged as follows: When the 
pole is exactly Qver the wagon the 
guy rope, ¢, must be tight, but when 
the pole is swung over the center of 
stack the guy rope, 6, is tight, and 
the one atc is loose. These prevent 
the pole or derrick from. swinging 
too far. ; 

The hay fork is attached by pulleys 
or blocks, one on top of .pole; one on 
the fork and the other about 5 feet 
from, the ground on the pole. The 
horse is attached at d. The method 
of operating is simple. When the 
fork is loaded, the horse is driven 
directly toward post, ¢, until the load 
will clear the top of the stack, then 
the horse is swung to the left or 
toward post, c, thus drawing the pole 
and load over until it is exactly in 
the center of the stack, where it is 
tripped. This can be set up in a few 
moments’ time and works both rapid- 
ly and easily, as the pole will swing 
from load to stack and back again 
with but slight pressure, ff the end in 
the ground is not fastened tight. but 
room left for the pole to turn as de- 
sired. 
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Handling Sheep in Summer 


Flockmasters Learning the Necessary Methods---How Ewes Are Often Handicapped as Money Makers---Guard- 
ing the Health of Sheep---Pasturing on Small Grain Growth---Use of Grasses and Corn--Continuous 
Pasture Early Spring to Autumn---By Charles F. Sprague of Allen County, Ohio 


HE first step in handling sheep 
os in summer is to have healthy 
ewes and strong, vigorous, 
early lambs. But the second 
step is just as important: The 
safeguarding of the health of 
the mother and the promoting 
of the growth and vigor of her offspring. 
Both are susceptible to disease, but the losses 
from intestinal parasites and stomach worms, 
perhaps, are greatest. Every precaution to 
keep these intruders from doing harm to the 
flock ought to be taken. Their presence is 
indicated by the sheep or lamb becoming 
emaciated, by loss of appetite, or, it may be, 
an increase of appetite, a cough, or, some- 
times, by scouring. Very weak lambs, how- 
ever, may not live long enough to give these 
positive warnings to their master; but it is 
a safe conclusion that nearly all losses among 
lambs. from four to 14 months of age, are 
due to stomach worms. 

If I were asked from whence cometh this 
pest, I would answer, from pasture fields on 
which were grazed infected sheep the previous 
year. In such fields 





former to one pound of the latter. To badly 
emaciated members of the flock, give a drench 
of tobacco-tea, made by steeping two to three 
ounces of tobacco in a pint of water for one- 
half hour. 

In connection with the feeding of tobacco, 
another method of handling sheep in summer 
may be followed: It consists of allowing the 
sheep to harvest the small grains, as rye 
and oats, after they have attained sufficient 
growth for pasture. A field of rape, or a 
patch of cabbage may be grown to supply 
pasture, while the rye or oats is taking a 
fresh start. By proper management, contin- 
uous pasture may be provided from early 
spring until cold weather, and as good or a 
better stand of clover and timothy obtained 
than when these grains are harvested in the 
usual way. More profits may be realized 


from an acre of grain pastured in this man- 
ner than if harvested. 

Later in the season the lambs may be 
turned into the corn field to forage on the 
lower blades of the corn and such weeds as 
may have started. Still later, the sheep may 





be let in to eat down the corn, as has been 
the practice with hogs. Finally, to clean up 
the corn field, hogs may be turned in, and 
then the cattle or horses. By this method, 
besides greatly reducing labor, many more 
sheep can be kept to the acre. For instance, 
Prof Shaw at the Minnesota station found that 
one-fourth an acre of rape furnished the 
equivalent of pasture for one sheep 356 days; 
corn followed by sorghum, for 507 days; rye 
followed by sorghum, for 590 days; and. cab- 
bage alone, for 760 days. On two successive 
years Prof Shaw kept six ewes with 10 lambs 
upon an acre of sown crops for about five 
months. At the Michigan station 15 acres 
of rape pastured 128 lambs for seven and one- 
half weeks. At the Ontario station an acre 
of rape supported 15 lambs for 58 days. 

This new method should receive considera- 
tion on farms where the three or four years’ 
rotation is practiced. It may be some farmers 
who are not now sheep raisers, will find that 
they should become such; and those that are, 
undoubtedly will find larger profits accruing 
from the little animal that has been man’s 
a friend and compan- 
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the first nibble of 
grass taken by the 
young lamb may be 
the means of putting 
into its stomach the 
worst enemy of ‘its 
growth and value. By 





Topographic Maps 
—These interesting 
and valuable maps 
are printed by the 
department of the 


days. 
eS. 





changing the pasture 





from year to year, 
the danger of infec- 
tion from this source 
is minimized. 

But whether you 
change pasture or 
not, there is a well- 
tried remedy that 
rarely fails to keep 
down the ravages of 
this pest. It is 
cheap, but effective. 
While physicians tell 
us that tobacco is 
harmful to man, yet 
experience has surely 
proved that its use 
as.a feed to sheep 
enot only improves 
their general health, 
but acts as a poison 








to the intestinal par- 
ite and stomach 





worm. 

Tobacco is eaten 
readily by sheep, if 
ground or broken up 
finely and mixed with 








intericr. A map may 
be secured by anyone 
who will forward 5 
cents to the director 
of the United States 
geographical survey 
at~ Washington. A 
map of this charac- 
ter is valuable in 
that it shows exact 
elevations and con- 
tour of the country. 
It is useful in arriv- 
ing ..t the general 
lay of the Jand as to 
slope, fall of water, 
drainage, etc. Some 
new maps have been 
published within the 
‘ast few months. In- 
cluded in these are 
the following: Aus- 
tin, Tey, Bellefonte, 
Pa, Continental, O, 
Defiance, O, Harling- 
ton, Ky, Fairfield, 
Pa, ‘Iartford, Ky, 
Herrin, Ill, Lancas- 

















e2alt. A good mix- 





ter, O, Lisbon, O, 





ture is made up of 
five pounds of the 





BEST TEN EARS, 1909. NATIONAL CORN EXPOSITION AT OMAHA 


Logan, O, McClure, 
QO, Milford, Mich. 
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‘than usual would appear hungry. 


Lad! | 
HOT WEATHER HATCHING 


MRS. STELLA ELLEFSON 


I find that to hatch strong chicks in hot 
weather requires somewhat different manage- 
ment from the beginning than in early spring. 
Chicks usually came out a little early, gen- 
erally about the 18th day, and at first were 
remarkably active. When transferred to the 
brooder they would appear to an inexpe- 
rienced observer all right for a day or two, 
although it might be noticed that they hugged 
the heat closely and showed an inclination 
to stay persistently under the hover. From 
the first they would drink thirstily, and sooner 
The second 
or third day they would eat ravenously, eat 
if they could get it until their little crops 
were greatly distended. At this stage with 
the first two or three of such hatches I 
thought I had an unusually vigorous and 
thrifty lot, not knowing that their seeming 
thrift was a symptom of a condition which 
ultimately meant death. But so I found it. 

About the fourth day they would become 
“light,’’ lose appetite, have thin, often bright 
yellow excrement, and from the fifth to the 
10th day would nearly all die. Post 
mortem examination would show the yolk 
unassimilated and in the form of tiny 
globules, gangrene often showing around it. 
This condition I met with only late in the 
season. Finally I found this due to my incu- 
bating methods. The trouble is very common 
in hot weather, especially among new incu- 
bator managers. 


A Matter of Temperatures 


To avoid bad results, the incubator should 
be run in a cool room in hot weather, or 
at least in one well ventileted. The cellar I 
find the best place, but I have taken off 
just as good hatches above ground. I alwavs 
admit plenty of fresh sir to the room, keep- 
ing the incubator out of drafts and back from 
open windows, All ventilators in incubators 
are opened fully, and in many instances have 
been enlarged. Eggs are aired oftener and 
much longer. If necessary to keep down tem- 
perature, incubators are run with doors partly 
or even entirely open. I do not mind tem- 
perature running a lit‘le high occasionally 
im early spring, but in warm weather I want 
it a little below normal, especially the first 
week or 10 days. 

In warm weather, especially during a close, 
sultry day, eggs are left out of the machine 
for some time at each airing, often a half 
hour or more. Not that they should cool 
down more to speak of than in early spring, 
but a longer time is required to obtain the 
same resulis, and more air is essential. Eggs 
are cooled twice a day, and oftener if the 
temperature is inclined to run too high. 


Hatching Strong Chicks in July 


During very close, warm days, especially 
toward the last of the hatch, outside doors 
are left wide open, and inside doors wedged 
to stand at more or less of an angle, depend- 
ing on the temperature of the room. This 
is better than trying to keep down the tem- 
perature by burning the lamp extremely low, 
although it is sometimes necessary to burn 
the lamp low too. The last week during the 
warmest part of the day, all doors are some- 
times left open for a time, as conditions 
seem to demand. 

In hot weather I find that more moisture 
fs required than in cool. This is largely 
because the summer atmosphere is drier, and 
takes up moisture more from the eggs. Then, 
too, a. freer circulation of air takes up more 
moisture. Unless the weather is rainy or 
damp, I usually supply moisture after the 
first few days. A plate of water is kept 
under each tray from about the fifth day 
until the eggs actually begin to hatch. At 


times little: water is taken up, at others it 
evaporates rapidly; but about so much is 
always kept in the plates. By managing in 
this way I now hatch as strong chicks in 
July as in March, and the hot weather losses, 
which I once had, and of which so many com- 
plain, | now have ne more. 


PROFIT COMES FROM GOOD COWS 
NEW YORK DAIRYMAN 

Some time ago in the Old Reliable, W. I. 
Rider of Vermont stated that he opposed 
the crowding of cows to the limit. I do not 
wish to come forward as a know-it-all, but 
think Brother Rider has some mistaken ideas 
concerning the crowding of cows to the limit. 
I think he is mistaken when he asserts that 
to get these large yields the cows‘are not bred 
while testing. I would like to say to him 
that it is a hard matter to find a farrow cow 
among those of the high records. Their off- 
spring are too valuable to let them go farrow. 
He states also that the ordinary farmer and 
dairyman is not able to feed his whole herd 
in this way. Why not? If he can afford to 
feed them at ali, can he not afford to 
feed them well? Who is better prepared 
than the farmer to crowd his cows, every 
one of them, very near to the limit? It is 
his business—as much or more his business 
than of the merchant or banker. Let him 
study his cows. If one can get such yields, 
why cannot another? I say he can; if he has 
not the cows that will stand the crowding, 
will it not be good ecouomy to sell two, threc 
or even four of the average 3000-pound a year 
cows and invest in one high grade or prefer- 
ably a pure-bred, as her offspring will be 
more ‘valuable, one that will give from 8000 
to 10,000 pounds of milk a year, besides a 
valuable calf; not in April, as Mr Rider says, 
but in the fall or early winter, when we have 
better prices and more time to study her 
needs and care? I think many farmers make 
the mistake of thinking these high-testing 
cows are not for them, but for the wealthy 
business men with their fancy stables and 
skilled feeders. But why <chould this be? 
Why should not every farmer be a skilled 
feéder? Breed the champions yourself. Let 
the business men envy you; they will soon 
come to you for cows and they can afford 
to pay for them. Some of the profit is here, 
as well as in the great increase in milk, 
the great increase in interest and good plan- 
ning. Let’s work for: better cows and let's 
work them to the limit. 


FINISHED CATTLE IN 100 DAYS 


IOWA 


HAROLD CHENEY, 


a 


Many people think of.cattle fed for 100 
days as being just warmed up, fit many 
times to go back into the feed lot for finishing. 
For a number of years we have been finish- 
ing cattle in 100 to 120 days. The first essen- 
tial in cattle that are to be fed is quality. 
It does not pay to spend time on the scrub. 
To get quality requires years of intelligent 
breeding. Some feeders let others do this 
and buy the cattle, yet the breeding must 
be there. We feed only mature cattle, as 
young cattle will not finish properly on short 
feed. 

When the steers are calves, the foundation 
is being laid for the finished beef animal. 
They are kept growing in the winter on a 
liberal supply of clover or alfalfa along with 
some oats and corn. In the summer they 
are allowed the run of good blue grass pas- 
ture. They always have plenty of grass to 
eat. It is the cheapest way to get growth. 
The steers are let run till the spring they 
are three years old. During this summer 
they are put on good pasture; in fact, given 
the best pasture on the place and allowed 
plenty of it. In this way they get in good 
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flesh before feeding starts. ‘These gains’ are 
made very cheaply. 


When to Begin Feeding Corn 

Along the latter part of August or the fore 
part of September the cattle are started on 
either snapped corn or green fodder from 
some early maturing variety. This is con- 
tinued till they get on full feed of snapped 
corn. The amount of feed depends on the 
cattle. Generally they will eat about 24 
pounds of corn per head per day. They are 
never fed any more than they will clean up. 
If any is left it is thrown out to the hogs 
and new corn put in. 

When the pastures get short in the fall, 
they are put in the feed lot and fed alfalfa 
hay. This hay is of the second or third 
cutting, as it is usually of better quality. 
The feeding hay is not quite as liberal as 
that of corn. They do not get quite all they 
will clean up. Cattle will not eat very 
much hay toward the last of the feeding 
period. The more corn they eat the faster 
the gains. 

A little salt is added to the corn once every 
day. If they show scouring, the salt is left 
The hay is sometimes salted when put 
in the mow, especially if it has been damaged 
by rain. No bedding is given the cattle, 
although it would probably be better if some 
were put in, as the lots sometimes get very 
muddy during the fall. 

Hogs are put in after the cattle. Generally 
there are about three hogs to each steer. In 
this way all the grain not used by the cattle 
is saved. 


Marketing the Cattle 

The cattle are marketed about the last of 
December or the fore part of January. This 
is toa get them in after the summer fed cat- 
tle have been cleaned up and before the long 
fed fall cattle come to market. The short 
fed fall cattle do not affect the heavy cattle 
market so much at this time of year. 

Our cattle fed in this way and marketed at 
this time usually bring very close to the top 
price. Many times they bring the top price. 
They will weigh at this time between 1600 
and 1750 pounds. 

This year there were four two-year-olds 
and they averaged 1589 pounds at home and 
sold for $8 per hundred in Chicago, which 
was the top for the day. Cattle put into 
the feed lot at the age these are, are usually 
worth $65. This leaves a profit of about $52 
for the same 50 odd bushels of corn and the 
hay and pasture which was fed them. This 
is an exceptional year for cattle. 


Start Calves Right—The question has been 
much discussed as to whether dairy calves 
should be allowed to suck the cow at all, or 
whether they should Suck but once, or for a 
longer period. The objection to allowing 
them to suck is that they are more difficult 
to start on the pail subsequently. It should 
be remembered, however, that it is very im- 
portant that a calf should start well on the 
journey of life. To insure this, it will usu- 
ally be found an excellent plant to allow it 
to take nourishment from the cow for two or 
three days. A little patience will teach the 
calf to drink, even though it has sucked for 
two or three days. The task will be greatly 
facilitated if the calf is allowed to become 
real hungry before trying to teach it to drink. 


Growing Alfalfa for Seed—lIn the east the 
second. crop is best for seed, because better 
filled. In Colorado, the first crop is consid- 
ered most desirable. The crop for seed should 
be cut when the pods are dark brown and no 
rain should be allowed to fall upon it. Many 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado growers cut 
seed alfaifa with a binder and claim it is more 
éasily handled in this way. An average seed 
yield is from five to 10 bushels per acre. 











MARKETS POTATOES DIRECT 
D. H. JONES, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J 

I have. been a grower of potatoes on a 
large scale about 10 years, and recently have 
found the American Giant to be best suited 
to my locality and soil. Noroton Beauty is 
also grown here to some extent. The soil 
is a clay loam and in my experience is the 
best adapted for these varieties. The land 
is prepared in the spring, as.soon as it is 
fit to plow, and is then harrowed thoroughly. 
Rows are made 2 feet 7 inches apart, and 
seed dropped 10 to 12 inches asunder in the 
row by a machine planter. This machine 
cost $65 and has given complete satisfac- 
tion. Usually I plant about 50 acres. Some- 
times I follow potatoes with potatoes for 
two or three years, but usually plan to have 
wheat follow the potatoes. 

Cultivation is begun as soon as the sprouts 
appear, using a two-horse gang cultivator; 
then I put on a heavy harrow and smooth the 
ground for the next cultivation. Each culti- 
vation is aimed to ridge the soil gradually. 
I eultivate as often as possible during the 
season, making the early cultivations deep 
and close to the potatoes, but farther and 
farther away as the plants grow. Prior to 


planting I use commercial fertilizer with the 
following analysis: 4% ammonia, 8% phos- 
phoric acid, 10% potash. This is bought 
through the grange at about $30 a ton. A 








LOOKING ‘TOWARD’ THE’ (HARVESTS 


toes for winter, as I have found it more 
economical! to dispose of the crop shortly after 
digging. Culls are left on the ground for 
stock, which gets some grain in addition. 

My seed is all purchased from New York 
state direct; that is, I go myself to the 
grower and see what he has. Last year I 
used about 200 barrels, which cost $2.25 a 
barrel. This seed was purchased in the fall 
and stored over winter. It reached me before 
frost, so there was no danger of injury while 
in transit. 


SAVING THE FRUIT 


PROF W. F. MASSEY, WICOMICO COUNTY, MD 


Years ago there was a great furor for 
evaporating fruits and vegetables, and a num- 
ber of portable evaporators were advertised 
and sold. I used many years ago with great 
satisfaction one known as the American. 
With this machine I dried almost anything 
of a vegetable nature, even to slices of water- 
melon as an experiment, though useless after 
drying. But sliced peaches and apples were 
dried perfectly and rapidly, as well as cher- 
ries, plums and apricots. 

But of late years we hear little about the 
portable evaporators, and the canning process 
seems to be taking the lead. There are now 
several small portable canning outfits on the 
market, all probably good and differing 











THE McLAUGHLIN PLUM HAS CONSIDERABLE MERIT 


The plum here pictured, the McLaughlin, is probably a seedling of the Green Gage and 


is regarded profitable in some markets where it need not be shipped too far. 


It is one of the 


domestica plums, and is described by Prof F. A. Waugh in his book, Plums and Plum Cul- 


ture, as a hardy tree and a fairly good grower. 
greenish-yellow with a pink blush and many dots. 
of the fruit is yellow, the stone medium size. 


dressing of 1200 pounds is given to the acre, 
always applied with the planter at one appli- 
cation. 

My average yield has been about 105 bar- 
rels on an average to the acre, and the price 
has averaged approximately $1.38. - The mar- 
ketable tubers are shipped in sacks, mostly 
to New York, Buffalo and Boston. As I ship 
direct, I save the local buyer’s profit. Usu- 
ally I am through shipping by the middle of 
October. The potatoes are dug by machine 
and graded for market. I rarely store peta- 


Fruit medium size, stems strong, color 
This plum has a thin skin, the flesh 


mainly in form and means for handling 
the cans. 

I believe that canning is better for the 
saving of fruit that would otherwise be 
wasted than evaporating. It is easy to learn 
to use the soldering irons, and the farmer 
with an attractive label printed for his cans 
can establish a reputation for his product 
put up on the farm fresh and better and 
cleaner than in most of the large canning 
houses. In fact, I think that canning on 
the farm of fruits and vegetables will come 


(of! ae 


to be a. common practice, for the farmer’s 
family putting up their own fruit and vege- 
tables can make a fair profit from the sales 
of the surplus, even at a price with which’ 
the commercial canner cannot compete with 
his labor bills and purchased products and 
large percentage of waste. 

It is a home industry, where the only 
expense is the apparatus and the cans and 
labels, and will give employment on the farm 
to the family, and a good supply of healthful 
products for home use and sale—enough to 
make quite a profit from the fruits and vege- 
tables that would not pay to ship fresh and 
would be otherwise a waste. Of course, the 
same can be said of the evaporated goods, 
but there is more demand for canned products 
than for evaporated, and the expense is little 
more. 


PACKING BOX APPLES 

At a meeting of the fruit growers’ associa- 
tion of Adams county, Pa, Mr Vincent, a man 
who has had experience in the packing of 
apples in Oregon, gave a demonstration and 
talk on western methods of packing He 
had boxes and other utensils used in packing 
with which to illustrate his talk. He said 
the fruit is gathered in pails in the orchard 
and carefully emptied into bushel boxes, 
which are taken to the packing house where 


sorting is done. A board about 2 feet long 
with circular holes of various size is used 
for sizing the fruit. When the grader has 


used this a short time, he becomes so accus- 


‘tomed to the sizes that the board is discarded 


and the eye alone is relied on. Some 
make good sizers, others good packers 
some are not good in either capacity. 

After the sizing, the fruit is placed on 
tables about 3 feet wide, 3 feet high and 4 
feet long and provided with a canvass top in 
which the fruit rests. The packer wraps each 
fruit in paper about*7 by 7 inches. Often a 
stamp or print is placed in the center of these 
papers, so that it is uppermost when the box 
is unpacked. The packer lays papers on the 
bottom, sides and ends of the box and then 
places each fruit by hand in rows across the 
bottom. When one tier is finished, a sheet 
of paper is placed above it and a second tier 
made and so on until the. box is filled. Then 
the box is removed and another man puts on 
the top. 

There are a large number of ways of pack- 
ing boxes according to the size and shape 
of the apples. Some apples are set in exact 
rows, others in alternate rows, some on their 
cheeks, others on their ends. Expert packers 
citen pack more than 50 boxes in a day; some- 
times even more than 100 boxes. As they get 5 
cents a box for packing, they can thus make 
very good wages. When the box is finished, 
a lithographed label is pasted on one end. 
This bears the grower’s name, the locality, 
address and the state in bold letters. On the 
other end the number of apples in the box 
and the packer’s number are stamped, so that 
the buyer may know how many apples he 
purchases and also that the grower may be 
able to trace any cases of bad packing. 

In packing, the box is filled slightly more 
than full, so that pressure is needed to bring 
the sides together. In nailing, the box is 
placed on a slightly curved table, so that when 
the top is fastened, both top and bottom bulge 
slightly. When placed in cars, the boxes are 
set on their flat sides, not on the bulge sides, 
so that no injury comes to the fruit. The 
net cost is 18 to 20 cents a box. This covers 
the box, the paper, lithograph, etc, also the 
cost of packing. 


men 
and 


The Louse Crop is thriving these days 
where the soil is favorable. Dirty quarters 
and chicks and fowls deprived of dust baths 
are most favorable. 
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Drouth Hurt Wheat Prospects 


B. W. SNOW 

The June drouth in the _ spring 
wheat district, according to American 
‘Agriculturist’s correspondents, has 
resulted in heavy losses in Min- 
mesota and the Dakotas. The iIn-~ 
dicated condition of spring wheat 
July 1 is only 67.2, against 90.5 
one month ago.~ The.~close of June 
brought partial relief through rain in 
South Dakota and western Minnesota, 
ye* two-thirds crop only indicated in 
these- states with the best possible 
conditions in the future. The weath- 

“er situation in North Dakota was un- 
changed at the close of the month 
and losses rapidly increasing. Pres- 
ent indicated crop of spring 
wheat only 217,000,000 bushels. 
Winter wheat conditions 81, or 
practically no change during June, 
and crop promise for 386,000,000 
bushels. This suggests a total spring 
and winter crop of a little more than 
600,000,000 bushels, against 720,000,000 
‘bushels harvested in 1909. 

The oats crop has shown some im- 
provement during June, particularly 
fin what is ordinarily known as the 
winter wheat belt; but heavy losses 
fin the northwest through drouth. The 
average condition of oats on July 1 is 
placed at 85, against 90.3 one month 
ago, and an indicated crop of 1,055,- 
000,000 bushels. 

The corn acreage shows an increase 
of about 2%, with the total breadth 
105,000,000 acres. The area under 
corn harvested in 1909 was 102,750,- 
600 acres. The July 1 condition is 
considerably below an average for the 
season on account of lateness of 
growth; average condition 83.1, 
against 89.1 last year. Weather con- 
ditions are now favorable and corn 
prospects improving at the close of 
June. 


Children’s Prizes for Products 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 





Several of the largest fair associ- 
ations in eastern Pennsylvania have 
adopted the commendable plan of of- 
fering prizes fir garden and field 
products grown by the pupils of va- 
rious schools. The Interstate fair as- 
sociation of New Jersey is aiso liberal 
in offering premiums to this class of 
exhibitors. As a result, special tables 
are required to exhibit the vege- 
tables, cereals and flowers grown un- 
der the painstaking care of the boys 
and girls. The great Allentown fair 
of Pennsylvania paid out a consider- 
able amount of premiums last year 
in a novel corn growing contest in 
which only pupils from the county 
public schools were permitted to com- 
pete. 

These experiments at both the 
Trenton and Allentown fairs were 
géuch a pronounced success and at- 
tracted so much attention from the 
thousands of visitors that even more 
liberal premiums will be offered this 
year. The benefits derived by the 
youthful amateur agricuiturists and 
florists cannot be overestimated. Many 
of these young people are destined to 
become the leading, progressive and 
successful farmers and fruit growers 
of the future. Their first impres- 
sions and lessons are never forgotten. 

Those who have made these dis- 
Plays a special study speak favorably 
of the progress already noticeable. It 
is a noteworthy fact that while the 
thought has been placed in practical 
operation for only a few years, the 
work is rapidly increasing In extent 
and importance, as is evidenced by 
the larger and better displays being 
brought to these fairs by the younger 
generation, The competition in some 
instances is keen and exciting, and 
the prizes won are therefore all the 
more fully appreciated. There are 
those who think that every fair as- 
sociation should” offer such _ prizes. 
The grand prize should be awarded 
to the school making the best and 
largest display of vegetables and flow- 
ers, collectively, and liberal single 
prizes should also be given to the pu- 


pils who individually produce meri- 
torious products, in recognition of 
their well-directed and laudable ef- 
forts. The matter of classification as 
to ages of competitors, etc, can be 
best decided by the management and 
judges. 


The Irregular Onion Conditions 


More reports from onion growers 
in districts where the largest por- 
tion of the crop is produced in Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana and 
New England, show the general con- 
clusions drawn by American Agri- 
culturist last week were correct. If 
anything, the continued hot, dry 
weather, especially in Wisconsin, In- 
diana, Illinois and Iowa, has con- 
tributed to more irregularity in con- 
ditions. The drouth which portions 
of these states have experienced for 
the past two or three weeks damp- 
ened previously bright prospects for 
the onion crop. However, this con- 
dition is only one of the critical points 
in the development, and a good, 
prompt, soaking rain in these ‘locali- 
ties would tend to bring the prospects 
back to the favorable position they 
occupied a few weeks ago. 

The crop in Indiana seems to 
be in -particularly indifferent condi- 
tion through lack of moisture. In 
Whitley county wireworms have 
worked long and late, and crop is 
rather backward. 

More reports from New York and 
New England show crop conditions 
there to be favorable, with a slight 
increase in acreage in the onion pro- 
ducing districts. In fact, climatic en- 
vironment the last half of June 
proved better east than west. In the 
Connecticut valley, for example, 
genial sunshine followed abundant 
moisture, conducive to the very best 
development of onions; and this is also 
generally true of New York onion 
counties. 

Onion aéreage is about the same as 

in ’09. Crop is in good condition and 
we .look for a good production.—([C. 
P., Orange County, N Y. 
- The usual onion acreage was sown 
this year. We are having much 
trouble on account of weeds, owing to 
wet weather. I am inclined to think 
acreage is a little larger than previous 
seasons.—[F. H. E., Onondaga County, 
N Y. 

I never saw onions lopk better at 
this time of year. There is about 15 
to 20% increase in acreage.—{C. B. 
H., Wayne County, N Y. 

Acreage will be about the same as 
last year, 25,000. Generally there is 
a good stand, but the crop is a little 
backward.—[A. E., Hardin County, O. 

Conditions are irregular, some fields 
will be good and others poor. About 
% are looking yellow and small, but 
on the average the acreage is as large 
as last year and prospect as favor- 
able.—[B. G., Wayne County, O. 

It looks as though the onion yield 
will be about 10% larger than last 
year.—[E. W. S., Lake County, O. 

Onion acreage is slightly increased 
over last year. Crop was backward up 
to June 15, but since then has made 
great improvement.—[C. BE. W., 
Franklin County, Mass, 

As a whole the onion crop locks 
better than last year; 10 to 15% more 
acreage is rown. About 5% was aban- 
doned because of so much wet weather 
and weeds; maggots and wireworms 
are working in most every field.— 
(W. D. C., Hampshire County, Mass. 

Acreage planted to onions in the 
vicinity of North Hadley is larger than 
last year, but the stand is not as good 
owing to seed not developing and 
activKky of maggots in many places. 
These conditions will probably make 
the yield about the same as in ’09.— 
{J. W. C., Hampshire County, Mass. 

With a few exceptions the onions 
are rather thinly set in the vicinity of 
Hadley, but the acreare is larger than 
last year. Maggots have eaten the 
onions to some extent, but a fairly 
good crop is expected.—[A. §S. S., 
Hampshire County, Mass. 

Number of acres devoted to onions 
in North Hatfield and- Bradstreet 
about same as last year. The stand 
g00d and about as forward as in 
other years. If blight does not. strike 
onions the promise is for the heaviest 
crop in this section in past 5 years.— 
{E. W. & S. H. F.. Hampshire Coun- 
ty, Mass. 

The onion crop 
on account of .cald 





is very backward 
spring. Cutworms 


and wireworms worked long and late, 
and a great many fields are very thin on 
account of them. Acreage is nor- 
mai. They are almost burning up for 
want of rain—{J. M. L., Whitley 
County, Ind. 

The onion acreage is less than in 
"08, and we are experiencing more 
trouble with maggots. The ground is 
dry and crop suffering for want of 
rain.—[C. E. W., Cook County, Til. 

Onion crop will be slightly above 
normal. Prospects which were ex- 
eceedingly good last week have been 
lowered somewhat by the extreme hot, 
dry weather, which, should it con- 
tinue for any length of time, might 
ruin crop.—[{F. F. S., Scott County, 
Ta. 





Cabbage Makes Late Start 


The cabbage crop is at least two 
weeks late in Wisconsin, New York, 
Ohio and northern Illinois, according 
to reports of correspondents to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. In Racine and 
Brown counties in Wisconsin the out- 
look is rather indifferent because of 
the drouth and the inability of farm- 
ers to set out plants. The same con- 
ditions hold true in Sandusky county, 
Ohio. Conditions are rather irregu- 
lar and the weather the next few 
weeks will either make or greatly in- 
jure the cabbage plants. 


As Told by Growers 

About 40% of the cabbage acreage 
was planted by June 25. The remain- 
der will be planted as soon as it rains. 
Acreage will be normal. Plants are 
healthy.—[G. 8., Sandusky County, 0. 

The cabbage acreage being set is 
about normal. It is somewhat re- 
tarded by dry weather, and setting is 
therefore somewhat later.—[{L. N. B., 
Sandusky County, O. 


Transplanting on June 25 was fully 
three-fourths accomplished, Plants in 
the field are doing well, but need rain, 
Cabbage acreage is estimated to be 
normal, but the crop. is fully two 
weeks late because of cold spring.— 
(Ww. W. W., Sandusky County, O. 

Cabbage crop will be _ short, as 
many farmers plowed up the plants 
which were covered with lice. Pros- 
pects are good for much lice through- 
out the season, but if we have plenty 
of rain we should secure half a crop. 
The Lyons kraut factory contracted 
for cabbage at $5 a ton.—[M. C. M., 
Wayne County, N Y. 

The outlook is not encouraging, be- 
cause weather is hot and dry and 
many farmers up to June 24 have 
been afraid to set. Some growers 
have set plants in the fields, but few 
of the cabbages have lived. The 
young plants are in excellent condi- 
tion and will soon be too large to 
transplant. Most of the growers in- 
tend to hold off for a few days, wish- 
ing for rain. The ground is in good 
condition. Acreage will be about nor- 
mal.—[W. S., Racine County, 


Apple Saints Semening 


The apple exporting season, which 
practically close@ May 1, shows an in- 
creased business from the large ship- 
ping points of the northeast. Al- 
though the exports of applies have 
not assumed great enough propor- 
tions to make a very perceptible im- 
pression on the total consumption of 
the native output, it shows progress, 
and some seasons is a lucrative out- 
let for some of the finest fruit. The 
largest shipments are made from 
Canada. The principal ports of en- 
try are London, Liverpool, Glasgow 
and Hamburg. From these centers 
the apples are distributed over wide 
areas. The figures printed are com- 
piled by the New York export broker, 
Mahlon Terhune, and covér a series 
of years. 
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W. B. KEEFER, JEFFERSON COUNTY, PA 


I find the best way to handle a 
strawberry bed in this latitude, where 
the old-plants cannot always be de- 
pended upon to make a good stand of 
new ones, is to run over the bed with 
@ mower as soon as picking is over. 
The plants and weeds are clipped as 
close to the ground as possible. The 
ground is then:cleared by raking or 
burning. If the latter, it must be 
done with care, so that the crowns 
may not be killed by too much fire. A 
good way to do this job is to loosen 
up the mulch with forks or a hay ted- 
der on a windy day and fire all along 
the side from which the wind is com- 
ing, so that the burning will be very 
rapid, thus preventing the soil from 
becoming heated much. Care should 
be taken that the fire does not run 
where it is not wanted to go. 

After the burning a light plow may 
be used to turn a shallow furrow from 
each side over the rows, so that they 
about meet in the center of the rows. 
A one-horse 8-inch plow is best for 
doing this. A spring-tooth harrow is 
then used first lengthwise of the rows 
and then crosswise until the ground 
is well leveled down. The harrow teeth 
should be set shallower than usual, so 
the plants cannot be torn out. As soon 
as the plants ap; ar through the 
ground the beds should be cultivated 
the same as a new bed. 

When a strawberry plant has fruited 
the old roots and the lower part of the 
crown die, and a set of new roots ap- 
pears above the old. Anyone can 
verify this statement by taking up a 
plant that fruited last year and shak- 
ing it free from the soil. The object 
of turning the furrow on the row is 
to fill up the row with fresh soil 
around the crowns,’ which are more 
or less raised after the fruiting. This 
makes it easy for the new roots to 
get a firm hold in the soil, so they can 
produce a new set of fruit buds. 

I do not say that this system is the. 
best for all places and conditions, but 
I have found it a good way for the 
matted-row system on my own place: 
When the crop is grown by the nar- 
row row or hill system, where the 
soil and seasons are suitable for pro- 
ducing a good stand on new plants, I 
would reverse the operation of plow- 
ing, and turn the furrow from the row, 
so as to leave the plants about 8 
inches wide in the row. I would then 
work down the: ridges with a _ five- 
tooth cultivator. In either case, all 
perennial weeds and surplus plants 
should be cut out with a mower, 





Peas for Fodder—For three years 
I have planted White Canada peas on 
loamy land, which is better than 
clayey loam for this crop. No partic- 
ular rotation has been practiced, the 
peas being allowed to take their turn 
in a general series of crops. For the 
first planting we plow in the spring 
as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, and the peas are sown with 
the grain drill set as deeply as possi- 
ble. The crop is frequently followed 
by potatoes. The fertilizers found 
satisfactory consist of a mixture of 
one part of muriate of potash, 50% 
available’ or actual, and two parts 
dissolved animal bone containing 2% 
to 3% ammonia and 13 to 15% avail- 
able phosphorus acid. This mixture 
is applied with a grain drill about 
200 pounds to the acre. We have 
found this methed of growing the 
crop satisfactory, as it has always 
given a good yield of vines for forage 
or of seed.—[E. Stanley Bixler, 
Northampton County, Pa. 


I regard American Agricuiturist as 
& paper that every up-to-date farm- 
er should read.—[Thomas Shroyer, 
Butler County, O. 











Stopping Farm Leaks 


Ey B. CALLAHAN, TIOGA COUNTY, PA 


In time of danger trusty men are 
kept constantly patroling the levee of 
the. great .Mississippi river to watch 





for and report the small leaks that 
may occur from any cause, so. that 
they. can immediately be repaired. 

Farming is our business, and we 
ought to seek the leaks and stop 
them, also. We can add to the year- 
ty income by stopping small leaks 
on our own farms; and as we can all 
see others’ faults better than our 


own, I am going to ask you to take 
a 40-mile drive with me, using my 


bay team of colts. Can they stand 
the trip? I think so; they have 
stood it for 16 years, year in and 
year out, with never a day to lay off 
on account of lameness or sickness. 

We bid good-by to Clover Hill 


farm for the day, and are quickly on 
our way. The first leaks we find are 
in the adjoining town, where com- 
mon glazed sewer pipes are used for 
shallow road sluices, with the result 
that when hay presses or traction en- 
gines cross they are crushed. This 
is a waste of taxes. In this town we 
find a farmer who sold his team in 
seeding time, thinking he could buy 
one for much less. He failed to se- 
cure one during the summer, so 
worked at a continual loss all the 
season. That was a big leak. 

In this town we find the farmers 
earefully saving manure under the 
eaves of barns and in open yards. 
One man’s barn was built over a 
small creek to save building a bridge. 
Here the manure is saved until fall, 
when if any remc‘ns it is hauled to 
the fields, a 

We saw many breeds of cattle, 
showing that every farmer has an 
independent mind. In one lot we saw 
a Holstein, a Jersey, an Ayrshire, a 
Guernsey, 2 Red Poll, and cross-bred 
cows. In other lots all were crosses. 
As to teams, we did not see a good 
farm team in the town, Fences were 
poor; weeds good; houses and barns 


bee 2? . 


with windows broken, and seldom 
painted; cérn yellow; wireworms in 
the oats; bugs and blight on the po- 


tatoes; suckers around the fruit trees; 
stock pasturing in orchards; hens in 
gardens; wives and daughters picking 
up and cutting wood. The best kept 
places were the railroad station and 
hotel. 

On arriving home these things 
looked so out of place and like so 
many more leaks than I expected to 
find that I decided not to let the pub- 
lic know that they really did exist on 
the farms of northern Pennsylvania. 
Recently I made a similar trip in 
New York, and on many of the 
farms I found conditions even worse; 
that is, they looked worse, for there 
farms are much easier tilled than on 
the AHegheny peaks in my state, 
where the soil is so full of stones 
that it cannot wash nor blow away, 
and the taxes so high that .-many 
farmers never get .top of them from 
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one year’s end to another. However, 
I think a change for better things 
is in sight. The grange, in connec- 
tion with the farmers’ institute and 
the agricuitural papers are real rem- 
edies for many of our mistakes and 
failures. Im every grange there are 
afew who really know better ways. 
One and all of us should join this 
great farmers’ organization and get 
what helpful information we can, so 
as to better fit ourselves and our 
sons and daughters to be better men 
and women. Farming wil! be helped 
when farmers help themselves; when 
they think, read, study, and do 
things for themselves. Then ‘the leaks 
will be stopped and the farm will 
be better protected and the guardian 
of it better paid. 





Courtesy in Buying and Selling 


H. E. WHITE, MEDINA COUNTY, O 





Politeness is the stock in trade for 
the merchant and many other busi- 
ness and professional men. It is also 
a valuable asset for the farmer and 
should be studiously cultivated. I 
have observed that many of the more 
successful farmers are conspicuous 
for this quality. It is thus that they 
catch the best customers, getting 
fancy prices for their products where 
otherwise they could not. Politeness 
makes way for the strancer who hap- 
pens along as a prospective buyer, 
and helps to gain his serious consid- 
eration for whatever proposition you 
make him. 

It is to be regretted that many 
farmers who are reliable and honor- 
able in their dealings are often gross- 
ly impolite in their business associa- 
tions, I once visited a man of this 
type who had some cattle for sale. 
He was most profusely lavish in his 
praise of the herd, going through 
quite a lingo as to the merits and 
characteristics of the animals. “‘Now,” 
says he emphatically, gesturing with 
his hand, “yer can’t fault the critters 
if ye try, their equal hain’t found no- 
wheres.” But I ventured to allude 
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mildly to some apparent blemishes 
which they possesssed, whereupon the 
lordly cattle owner cried out grump- 
ily: “Get out of the yard, yer’ve 
seen ’em long enough!” Such boor- 
ishness as this man exhibited might 
well have cost him a good sale, -for it 
is pretty safe to say that I did not 
buy those cattle; there wasn’t a 
chance. The man’s lack of common 
courtesy would count a good many 
points off in any deal he might make. 

It is poor policy to show contempt 
for a buyer who calls on you even 
though his offer does not suit. You 
can be at least indifferent to his dick- 
erings without assuming your scorn 
or haughty independence. You may 
rest assured that he will rot pay any 
more on account of your brusqueness, 
bluff and bluster. JBetter to go to 
the opposite extreme and invite him 
to dinner if convenient. Then will 
his faith in your sincerity wax strong. 
Of course it is up to the buyer to 
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Sears Automobiles 


Doctors, Farmers, Ranchmen, Bankers, Sales- 
men, Solicitors, Agents, Mail Carriers and 
Business Men in every state of the Union are 
concentrating their attention on the SEARS, 


OM starting crank to tail lamp the Sears is the 
economic-reliability automobile. 
in our own Chicago factory in six distinct models, and 
the broad, absolute guarantee of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. affords the individual buyer his positive individual 
Inside prices ranging from $370.00 up show but 
one phase of Sears economy—low cost of up-keep is, another. 


The new Sears Automobile Catalog fully illustrated is 
just fresh from the press—it tells the whole Sears Sto 
interesting way and is not weighted down with questionable 
scientific and mechanical terms. 
Owners Say” contains many real human documents—letters 
right from the people who drive and enjoy the Sears. We 
want you to have one of these catalogs whether you intend 
buying an automobile or not—we want you to learn for your 
personal information of the most remarkable automobile prop- 
osition that ever appeared in print. 


Write today for the Booklet and Automobile Catalog No.66A44 
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But are you not really foolish to 
/ take chances? Answer for yourself. 

If the lightning strikes, your home 
goes. And your hopes go with it. 
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You may now have absolute pro- 
tection for your home and family by 
Prof. West Dodd's system for light- 


ning control. ri eel 
Prof. Dodd’s Life Work 


trol ng. 2000 fire 
has been the con’ of —y 


to protect your buildings by 8 
Of r ting 
rates to you 

Book. Full of facts. 


how know you are safe, 
Goce but & for a card 
, write. itnow. *. ’ 











Pay OFF THE HANDS 


It will develope more power 
at less expense, it will give you less trouble and 
cost less for repairs than any other. 
The Waterloo oy is G 


These are the corner stones of our business. 
Remember we do exactly as we agree, Write us 
today for our large illustrated catalog, 
you nothing to investigate. 

WATERLOO 


GASOLINE 
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TO SELECT FROM 
} wd arare “Intending Purchase” - 
animale to 
te the tine. ei 
N.Y. 
LAKESIDE HERD 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
which 100 cows have made yearly milk 
records which average over 16,000 pounds. 
100 cows have made weekly butter records 


Established by Henry Stevens in 1876 
pre booking for 
is the oldest large herd in America. The 
which average over 20 pounds. If you 


shade 
Sea, Lacona, 
only herd of any breed in the world in 
want choice cattle of this breed of any age 
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beautiful individual, value $125, 


in a small 
wattle to to peur place, hogy 5 


LACE STARR. 
6, CORTLANO, N.Y 








Brothertown Stock Farms 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
Utica, N. Y. 


me Heme *! RECORD MAKERS 


SADIE vane. foneenn the first cow to make 
bs BUTTER in? DAYS. 
(with 


the first cow 
vin? DAYS. 


GAN SPARE | Sou'ban earos 


Quality the best, prices reasonab! 
Large size, Uniform type, a 

















“At this season 
of the year 


when milk products are at their lowest, if 
you would make a profit on you 
will have ‘to have the v best cows 
obtainable. If you wish to insure your- 
self against getting poor or common cows 
come to 


River Meadow 
Portlandville, N. Y., 
ac only the best stay over night ia their 


barns.” 
tion for being 


meery producers. I now have 20 large, very 
nicely marked cows from 4 to 7 years, due to 
Freshen in August, September and October; 
also 20 just fresh and that will freshen this 
mon ve several registered Holstein 
calves for sale. 











have a reputa- 








both ‘bulls ana het heifers. 
Vv. 3, ROBIN 
er eee 


N.Y. | 
“ . +” 
Kast River Grade Holsteins 
65—GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS FOR SALE—65 
Thirty cows now fresh giving from 40 Ibs. to 60 Ibs. of 
milk per day. All young. 
Thirty Ave cowsdne in Aug. ond Ba me. & oung and 
capabie of roe © Ibs. to 12,000 1 of ie = one 
. If youarelooking for +. re mailie don’t fail to see 
fresh cows. Come and see them milked. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Phone 28 F 12 Cortland, N. Y. 


High Grade Cows 


4 we have four car-loads of extra fine large Holstein 
Cows due to freshen in July, August, September and 
October. All young, nicely marked and heavy milkers. 
Prices range from $05.00 to $85.00 per head. 

You are invited to call and look them over before 
parchasing. 

F. P. Saunders & Sor, Cortiand, N.Y. 


IGHLAND HERD IS OFFERING BULL CALVES 


i of the Veemans, whose sire is 
D O heat aia be nteor ter 2 Tig’ greate @ aon of ang 
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two months ota fist I can seli 
just what you want in first 
Ww. A, CABBR se N. ¥. 





WITH THE BREEDERS — 
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hardly. do 
such flush 
prices are 


pursue a similar policy in 
courtesy—in fact, he can 
business uniess he does in 
times as the present when 
good.. 

In buying goods of agents and oth- 
ers I find it pays to treat the sales- 
man with the kindest consideration 
unless yOu have reason to think his 
motives are evil. Do not be too de- 
cisive in your conclusions; a little 
time to reflect and you may. better 
comprehend the case. Sometimes, by 
hesitating, the salesman makes 2 
special offer as a last resort and your 
coolness and courtesy put him in a 
better mood for doing it. Some of 
the best bargains I have evef.fmade 
have been done by adopting the wait- 
ing policy; other methods, of course, 
might have worked just as well, but 
the polite policy could ne- have les- 
sened the chances for success. 

True it is that~honesty is the best 
policy in all business transactions, 
but courtesy, when the two are com- 
bined, is at least half. 


Wool Slow coal Prices Low 


Wool is moving very slowly from 
first hands. Buyers hammered the 
market just in time to catch, or try 
to catch, this year’s clip. But grow- 
ers have not been anxious to dispose 
of their wool to date, and a great 
difference still exists between what 
they think should be paid for wool 
and what buyers offer. Most flock- 
masters hold they should receive at 
least as much for their wool as last 
year. On the other hand, buyers 
claim the demand for wool from 
manufacturers is very slack, and they 
cannot afford to pay more than they 
are offering, namely, 5 to _8c below 
last year’s values. 

Throughout the far west much 
wool is stored and owners are in- 
clined to keep it in the warehouses 
rather than sell at prices much lower 
than anticipated up to a couple of 
months ago. The stream of wool 
from the west to eastern markets is 
meager, and much that is being sent 
is shipped on consignment, not sold 
to. de -lers. 

In Illinois, as in some other states, 
buyers started to pay a much higher 
quotation, but soon dropped to 21 to 
23 cents. In Ohio, prevailing quota- 
tions are 18 to 19 cents for staple and 
21 to 25 cents for medium grades. 
Michigan buyers opened the market 
this season at 25 to 28 cents, but fell 
to 23 to 25 cents. 








Free Veterinary Advice 


All Be aay 4 questions submitted by the sub- 
scribe’ American Agriculturist will be answere! 
by mail y *. of charge provided the full address of 
the inquirer is given and a stamp is inclosed for 
reply. Questions can be answered intelligently only 
when complete details of the symptoms are given. 
No cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives 
the best advice possible under the circumstances. 
Dr E. H. Lehnert of the Smith agricultural school 
at Northampton, Mass, answers questions for this 
department. However, all inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street. New York city. 
Proprietary icines are advertised in these 
columns, which are efficient for many of Uie com- 
mon animal ailments. 


Grub in Head—G. B. B., New York, 
asks for a remedy for grubs in the 
head of sheep. The treatment is of a 
surgical nature, and can be performed 
only by a competent veterinarian. This 
consists of cutting a hole through the 
bone of the forehead and removing 
the grubs. Prevention, however, is of 
great importance, and consists of 
smearing the noses of the sheep dur- 
ing the fly season with tar. This can 
be done by catchin; each animal, or if 
the flock is large, by feeding salt from 
a deep V-shaped trough, the edges of 
which are kept covered with tar. If 
applied by hand, it should be done 
once a week. In case of bad in- 
festation of valuable animals, they 
shoule be operated upon as described 
above. 


Out of Condition—L. L. D., New 


York, has a pure-bred Guernsey cow } 


that has not eaten much since calving 
the latter part of April, although 
there was no trouble of any kind at 
that time. Give a dose of one to 1% 
pounds epsom salts, dissolved in warm 
water, this to be followed in a day or 
two with the following tonic: Pul- 
verized sulphate of iron four ounces, 


| pulverized saltpeter two ounces, pul- 


verized ginger root two ounces, pul- 
verized gentian root two ounces, 
pulverized nux vomica seed two 
ounces. Mix well together, and give 
night and morning in feed a heap- 
in. teaspoon. In case she refuses it in 
feed, it had best be given from a bot- 
tle shaken up with a half pint of 
water. Allow all the green feed she 
will take within reason. 


Interesting Sale of Ayrshires 

The Middle states Ayrshire sale held 
at Belmont driving park, Philadelphia, 
Pa, June 21, was a dandy. No less then 
88 head were sold at public auction. The 
highest price paid was for snessock 
Stylish Betty, an imported cow which 
brought $650, consigned by Penshurst 
farm. King’s Dew op brought $3990, 
also consigned by Penshurst farm. Gar- 
clough Flirt, = nes by W. W. Blake 
Arkeoll, fetched ana Cherry Fin- 
layston, another a. orted animal, was 
sold for $360, consigned by Hill Top 
farm of Wheeling, W Va. The 88 head 
averaged $124. ‘he purchasers are as 
follows: 


W. W. Blake Arkcoll of Paolf, Ps. 3. ‘7s 
Austin Bros of Janesville, Wis, 2 4c 
J.L. Breeze of Havre de Grace, Md, 6 580 
F.. E. Brownback of Fairfield, Pa, 1. 26 
H. H. Carter of Peters Creek, Pa,l.. 70 
R. B. Courtney of Haverford, Pa, 1. 90 
J. Deubler & Sons of Springville, Pa, 7 505 
Mrs F. D. Erhardt of W Berlin, Vt, 1 300 
hig Asylum of Philadelphia, Pa, 1 75 

. W. Frazier of Fatiadelphis, Pa, 15 2610 
Ww. F. Harrison of Chestnut Hill, Pa, ; 640 
F. B. Keenst of Morgantown, W Va, 2 150 
Miss A & M College, 8. 00 
y- L. McCormack of Pataskala, 6, "3 335 

W. Oakley of Bryn Mawr, Pa, $.. 285 
Ses arm of a tae Pa, 3: 355 
H. W. Pardy of Segr 80 
P. Ryan of Brewster, 1495 
T. A. Reymann Oe Wheelie, w Va, : 1040 

H. P. Schneider of Three Tons, Pa, 6. 440 
jenn Simpson of Scranton, Pa, 1,... 390 
F. Smedley of-Frankford, Pa, S.ccze ce 
J. A. Stretch of Narberth, Pa, 1....: 60 


Total.....sssse0+ 88 $10,970 


Made 6% Fat 

Harry S. Gail of East Aurora, N Y, 
has a Jersey cow, Angelo of Bleak- 
house, which has just finished her 
second month of a year’s test that 
shows more fat during the first two 
months of the year’s test than has here- 
tofore been made by any other cow. 
During the first month she produced 
77.6 pounds a — one the second 
mont yes6 uced 482.8 pounds milk 
testin 06% butter. vr making a total 
of 89.9 pounds fat for the month. For 
the two months there was a total pro- 
duction of 167.6 pounds fat approxi- 
mating 200 pounds butter. The test is 
being made under the direction of the 
agricultural college. 





Maple Leaf Stock 
== Farm —— 


Bull Calf from 20 Ib. Dam. 
G. H. MANHARD, Manhard, Ont. 














EDGEWATER FARMS 


High-Class Imported Guernseys 


F. G, BENHAM & SON, CANANDAIGUA, A. ¥. 
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Thoroughbred and 
bulls f for reales 5 Say one coe 
two- 


croft ion, Littleton, 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you. 
LEONARD SMITH, Bicomvilic, N.Y. 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


Our Dorsets won six Firsts and both Champion 
Prizes at New York State Fair, 1908. Also all First 
Prizes, except one, and beth Champion Prizes, 
Chieago International, 1909. 


Dorset rams of all ages for sale. 
CHAZY, New York. C. E. Hamilton, Manager 


SHROPS HIRES, 
YEARLING RAMS 


first winners at ‘fish 
Sired by } a ged Engt 
PENSHUEST Tama. Narberth, Pa. 


Shropshires Bred sige a Fow stuns tt lone, gon 


Nutwood Farms, 


OXFORD oo got gn RAMS } AND E EWES 


and home bred; 
Tpaid #3 F000 for 


ines sre ea m wy, stock rain in" Hugiand 


nelters “and bull sired by Prince 
red Holstein bull calves. 
Bers. Amsterdam, N. ¥. 
White Horse Farm 
FOR SALE: Berksh sired by Rivals Cham- 
. Prices moderate, quality considered. 
W. W. Blake Arkcoll, Mgr., Paoli, Pa. 





























BARDIN’S 


HOLSTEIN FARMS 
25 iar Sows 


Ranging in price from $85 to $128 <« 


E. C. BARDIN, W. Winfield, N.Y, 
‘ 





Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


From 30-Ib. sires. Ready for service. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, NY 


COOKDALE STOCK FARM 


Offers King Prilly Segis, No. bay te delete ge 
Segis in the world, and seven of his daughters from A. B. 0. 
dame. From 19 to 28 Ibs, of butter in seven days. 

PrP. A. COOK, - -« Fort Piain, N. ¥. 


Heifers and Bulls 


A few choice ones for sal The rere Y are 
WERE uality s oa id Breeding con 
ouR @ ANGE. E. 
ALTON rere? 


Ft. Plain, N.Y. 











OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 





Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 








| ZOLLER BROS., 


BULL GALF FOR SALE 


SIRE—CHRISTOPHER 
VELD PIETERTIE DI DE Kole 


Hammond, N. ¥. 





Trout Brook «¢ Holland Farms 
Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


As! ei me me Aeehant pen aUts on desired 


ve you time 
yoreek, N, ¥. 
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make from $10 to $50 pe 

you by mail or here at Ehinol. 

attended last term. ‘The largest school of 
the png | in the world. Next term opens 
August 1. Auctioneer Joker 50c per year. 


Missour! Auction School, 
W. 8. Carpenter, Pres. Trenton, Ma. 











Hackneys Stanchly Defended 


JAY ¥. HAMMOND, TOMPEINS ©O, N YX 





in a recent number of 
‘American Agriculturist~ says: “The 
chief fault of the Hackney breed, 
from the farmer’s poirit of view, is its 
small size; besides, speed and en- 
durance are not equal to that of our 
standard-bred trotters.” 

1 know from experience that Hack- 
ney stallions crossed with our native 


A writer 


mares, which are most all trotting 
bred, produce good-sized, well-pro- 
portioned colts. And when it comes 


to speed and endurance, you will find 
if you look up good horse history 
that it was because the trotting in- 
stinct was so intense in the old Hack- 


ney breed and had been cultivated 
for centuries, that it was strong 
enough to withstand the galloping 
instinct of the Arab and thorough- 
bred blood it came in contact with 
during several generations. Had the 


Hackney blood not been so firmly es- 
tablished, it would have been quickly 
bred out. Instead of this, we find it 
transmitting its tretting instinct to all 
other lines of blood It is on record 
that Abdallah, the sire of Hamble- 
tonian 10, was the first stallion to put 
four performers in the 2:30 list. But 
if you will look it up you will find 
that none of Abdallah’s sons except 
the one, Hambletonian, produced out 
of the daughter of the Hackney Bell- 
founder,.ever sired a 2:30 trotter. It 
is curious that Abdallah must go 
down on the list as having been more 
of a brood-mare sire than anything 
else. Goldsmith Maid, whose dam 
was by Abdallah, founded a family 
of trotters through her son, Stranger; 


Daniel Lambert, one of the greatest 
of Morgan sires, wes a son of Fanny 
Allen, a daughter of Abdallah, whose 
other son was Holabird’s Ethan Al- 
len, sire of several producing sons 
and daughters: Harold, sire of Maud 


S. and of Lord Russell, sire Kremlin, 
207%. was out of a daughter of Ab- 
dallah, but Harold’s sire was by @ son 
ef a Bellfounder mare. 

As to Abdallah’s ability to transmit 
speed, he was only able to do it 
th-ough his son, Hambletonian 10. 
Because, as a horseman can plainly 
see, Abdallah’s other sons were not 
out of _Belifounder’s mares. Bell- 
founder was a Hackney with natural 
high action. On his stud card was 
published the information that he 
trotted in Norfolk, England, two 
miles in six minutes, and for a wager 
of 200 guineas he trotted nine miles 
in 2 seconds iess than 30 minutes. 
His owner offered to trot him 17% 
miles in one Lour, but nobody would 
accept the challenge. 

Belifoun* r’s dam, Velocity, in 1806 
trotted on the Norwich road 16 miles 
in one hour, but having some thor- 
eughbred blood in her veins, she 
broke into a gallop 15 times, and had 
to turn around and trot square, but 
she won the match. She is recorded 
as trottinz 28 miles in one hour and 
47 minutes in 15808. 

Bellfounder had a very poor chance 
in stud. But it is on record that Bell- 
founder's daughters gave us the sire 
of George Willes, Electioneer, Ab- 


dallah 15, Strathmore, Volunteer, 
Harold Dictator, Egbert, Happy Me- 
dium, an from a daughter of Bell- 


founder came the dam of Delmonico, 
sire of the dam of Sultan, 2:24, who 


was the sire of Stamboul, 2-0T%. 
Bellfounder made miles in better 
than 2:40, where Abdallah’s speed, 


and that of the whole Messenger fam- 
ily, caleulated in 1827, was never bet- 
ter than three minutes. 

Phenomena, whose name is prom- 
iment in Bellfounder’s pedigree, was a 
renowned English Hackney mare. 
She was foaled in I788. July, 1800, 
when she was 12 years old, Phenom- 
ena trotted 17 miles im 56 minutes. 
The feat was doubted, so to settle the 
matter, the mare one month later 
trotted the 17 miles im a few seconds 
under 53 minutes. Mr Robinson, her 
owner, offered to trot the mare 19% 
miles in one hour, but nobody’ would 
take him up, because during her last 
match holders of stop watches had 
Proved that she had trotted four 
miles under 11 minutes. In February, 
1811, when 23 years old, Phenomena 
trotted nime miles in 28 mimutes and 
30 seconds. Within six months after 
this she won four matches in ome day. 
She was 14.3 hands, dark brown, and 
in her old age she was remarkably 
elean im ker legs, showing great 
stamina and goed constitution. We 
have met teday in our trotting bred 
and thoroughbred borses any of the 
stamina of the English Hackney. 

As to the soundness of the Hack- 


fe Bix rar 
L oan oe 


ney, I think the following 

show well in their faver: In 
examinations made in EB d at the 
horse shows more thar stallions at 
one show, four and 16 years, were 
pronounced absolutely sound. In Prof 
Plumb’s book we find the following: 
In 1896, in England, 396 Hackneys 
were examined and only 17 of them 
were found unsound; in 1897 438 were 
examined and 23 rejected; in 1898 436 
examined, 21 ; in 1908 422 ex- 
amined, 21 rejected; in 1904 416 ex- 
amined, 24 rejected. The highest per 
cent rejected was but 5.76, which is 
certainly good. 

In the average trotting bred horses 
judged in this country, generally one 
out of five is found unsound. I think 
this is not putting it too strong. 


Improvising Temporary Shelter 








For many jobs in the fall a port- 
able house to use as a shelter will 
be of great advantage. The same 
idea may be applied to a pen for use 
in event of a sow farrowing in the 
field, or for a portable house for 
chickens or turkeys to be moved 
about the farm; in fact, the same 
building may be applied to all three 
purposes with success. 

Build the floor the size you wish 
and make as strong as possible. 
Slightiy back from the center an axle 
is placed, which can be made of a 
4x4 scantling and fitted with two old 
wheels for moving the house. A 
short tongue is placed on one end, 
which is fastened behind a wagon 
when meving the building. Under 
the tongue a bloc«x is placed when 
it is desired to use the building upon 
wheels, as in husking corn in the 
fields in cold weather. 

The building is .erected above the 
floor, and if for corn husking alone, 
the walls may be canvas, painted 
to keep out the rain, with a smal) 
bench built -* ome end for the stalks 
to lie upon, with hooks for strings. 
This makes it as comfortable a work- 
ing place as can be desirec, and with 








Portable House 


the advantage that it can be moved 
from one end of the field to the other 
as needed. 

Where built for 2 threefold pur- 
pose the walis should be made of 
light boards, or, at least, the lower 
part of-walls, and the roof, of light 
lumber or canvas. When used as a 
pen for hogs or fowls it is moved 
to the proper place and the wheels 
removed, thus resting the building on 
the axle; and by replacing wheels it 
can again be moved to a new loca- 
tion, as desired. 





What to Feed Gens in Summer 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA 





Cows are now in pasture, and they 
will be kept there until cold weather. 
Grass is the food of nature for growth, 
health and for milk production, and 
the majority of farmers feed cows 
nothing in the barn while they are in 
the pasture during the day. Others 
do feed, and the only question to he 
discussed is, does it pay to feed in 
the barn while cows are in pasture? 
I am firmly convinced that it does 
pay, and experferce is my teacher. 

Suppose during June, when grass is 
at.its best and luxuriant and sappy, 
that you put a little hay fn the man- 


ger. The cows will eat a little, as a 
rule. Sometimes they will not care 
for it. If they do not eat ft ft fs be- 


cause they do not need ft. If they do 
eat it it fs because they do need it. 
Eating it is evidence that they relish 
it, for it is not because of hunger, 
the pasture being good in June. Relish 
is an aid to digestion; digestion af- 
fects the milk yield. It pays to give 


“h ‘kip “Ditey 


a little hay as a relish. Why do cows 
care for it when grass is available and 
is a better feed <s a whole? Grass is 
laxative, especially June grass, and 
hay is astringent. Hay alone tends to 
constipation, watery grass alone to 
looseness. There is an instinctive cal! 
for something slightly astringent to 
balance the laxativeness of grass. Hay 
is mentioned because it is the cheap- 
est dry feed. By-products rich in 
protein, so desirable in winter, are not 
needed now. Grass has all the protein 
needed. A little crushed cern could 
be fed instead, but I believe the 
farmers of the corn belt in general will 
find hay cheapest and also satisfac- 
tory. It is what I feed at this time 
of year. 


Night Pasture in August 


But June will not stay with us. July 
and August are coming, and they are 
different. Pasture grass becomes dry 
and scant, and the flies interfere with 
grazing. At night the grass is not dry, 
but moist with dew. I, therefore, have 
a night pasture for dog days, and it 
furnishes dewy grass and relief from 
flies, so the cows can eat it in comfort. 
If a night pasture cannot be provided, 
and occasionally circumstances pre- 
vent, then I go to the meadow and cut 
some grass and feed it in the manger. 
It does not pay to allow cows to dry 
up in dog days unless it is time for 
them to dry up to prepare for another 
period of lactation. If they dry up 
then they stay dry and become coun- 
try boarders which pay nothing for 
their board. After meadow grass is 
cut and stored in the barn oats come 
on, and a sheaf of oats in the manger 
reconciles a cow to the inconveniences 
of her vocation, and persuades her to 
stick to her job. Then comes the time 
for sweet corn, Here the by-products 
of the canning factory are used. The 
husks and cobs cost nothing but haul- 
ing home, and they make good feed 
for cows. Before we had the factory 
I used to plant some sweet corn to 
feed; now the by-products mentioned 
are used, and the cornbinder cuts up 
the stalks, from which the ears have 
been picked for the factory, and the 
fodder is fed after the factory shuts 
down. This brings us to cold weather, 
but feeding in cold weather is another 
story. 


Feed All the Year 


In brief, feed something practically 
all the time. Hay at first, use night 
pasture if available in fly time, make 
use of fresh cut hay and fresh cut 
oats in their season, and their season 
is when the pasture is not at its best, 
finish with sweet corn, or other corn, 
in its season. Dairy rules work both 
ways. All acknowledge that in winter, 
when cows are on dry feed, that suc- 
culent feed, like silage or roots, is use- 
ful. By the same rule, but conversely, 
when cows are on succulent feed ex- 
clusively something is lacking, and this 
is a little dry feed for the sake of its 
astringency, as well as for its ordinary 
food value. How would you like to 
be Hmited to one kind of feed at any 
time of year? Cows will not do a good 
all-round job continuously on a one- 
sided feed. 


Harness for Sucking Cow—The har- 
ness flflustrated in the accompanying 











cut has been found satisfactory fn pre- 
venting cows from milking themselves. 
A smooth pole extends between the 
fore legs te near the wdder, and is 


suspende@ by two straps over the 
back, one around the flank and by 2 
light cham to the halter. The cow 
wearing such a device will find it im- 
possible to reach back far enough fo 
cheat her master, 
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Destroy the Germs 


Protect your flee and cattle from flies 
and insect bites. Kill the lice in your poultry 
houses; disinfect your barns and box stalls;de- 
stroy the germs of hog cholera, tuberculosis 
and every form of live stock disease by using 


Wilbur’s Carbos 


Makes the best Sheep Dip. Kills Ticks, 
Fleas, M —all manner of Vermim, 
Wonderful Spray for trees, vegetables, vines 
and all plant life. Has no Equal as a Diy 
infectant for Sick Rooms, Hospitals, Wates, 
Closets. Cleanses and Puri Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcerations on Man and Domes; 
tic Animals. Meets every demand. 


viet 56 en. Costin, Sie. 
galions 


prepa! 
makes 6 of Carbos 


| Satisfaction guaranteed or money back) 


| WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO., 116 Heron St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Pay Me a Cent 


I simply want an opportunity to show 
you on your stock BEF RE you 
pay meacent, exactly what 


SAL@ VET 


The Great Worm Destroyer and Conditioner 


will do for them. I want you te know 
from actual experience, before you pay, how 
surely it rids them of worms ~ cause 
of 00 per cent of diseases and deaths) — bow 
quickly it will step your death leesce, 
especially among lambs, sheep and hogs; how 
it saves feed; puts steck in the finest con- 
ditien — wakes them thrifty, healthful and 
profitab’e. Sal-V et is a medicated salt, which 
is put where the stock can get it at will, and 
they dector ves. No drenching. 
Prof. C. S. Plamb of the Ohio State Univer- 

College of Agriculture, Dept. of Animal 
« Writes: 

*“The ‘Sal-Vet’ which you sent us has been used 
bil excefient satisfaction. we have = = 


seep. ey they ames the preparation with voouhe 
your 
thet it is fl decsabie “tmaterial for g the 
development of worms, and keeping the , —¥ in 
coadition. 


1 believe that “‘Sal- Vet" will repay the uger in the 
results which come from its action in his deck.” 


Send Me No Money 
All I ask isa chance to prove my one. You 
have nothing to risk — everything to gain so 
vend im the coupon today. 
Shiney R. Fell, Pres. 
The & R. Fell , Dent. A—A 


25 360 the. $5.00; 206 Ibe. $9.00; 300 Ibe. 


. 








Prices: 40 Ibs. 
$23.00 ; 500 Ibs. 
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AMERICAN 
AIGRICULTURIST, 


WEEXLUi® 
Trademark Registered. 
Entered at Postofice as second-class mail matter 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a_ year. 
Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a club 
@f two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can com- 
mence at any time during tne year. Specimen copy 
free. Canadian subscriptions $1.50 per-year. For- 
eign, $2 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
gubscription is paid. Thus Junel0 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to June 1, 1910, and 
hould be renewed immediately if not already sent 
i: JullO to July 1, 1910, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Vlollowing the general de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom to. continue 
this journal to respensible subscribers, who may 
find it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
brief time thereafter. If you do not wish the sub- 
scription continued after expiration, please notify us. 

SHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
fm the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new ad 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit 

iptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Siaty cents per agate 
| (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dig- 

, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
gtc., on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates see that de- 

t " 


partment. 
| OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
amy subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
wertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
amy such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
much advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
@windler, but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
seer ey ‘carenase at Gin” cuneate 
wertisers. take advantage ‘ 
t must be made to the publisher 
within one week from date of any unsatisf: ry 
iransaction, with proofs of the swindle and loss, 
=e a 
isement appeared, an e@ subscr mus! 
Brove that in writing to the advertiser he said: 
“5 saw your adv in the old reliable A A.” 
GAZINE was established in 1842. It is 
Co, 439 La- 
President ; 
vice-president; Thomas A. 
m. Burkett, secretary. 


REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
@xpress money order, or registered ietter, although 
mall amounts may be sent with little risk by regu- 
ler mail. Postage stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
gayable to Orange Judd Compeny. 

Address orders to any of our offices below, but to 
*groid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Myrick Building 
; SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
SEW YORK CHICAGO 
439 Lafayette Street People’s Gas Building 


Charles Wm Burkett, Editor 








f NEW YORK, JULY 9 1910 
Reform Due in Butter Trade 








The butter trade needs some unify- 
ing influence of a permanent charac- 
ter. Congressional attacks of the oleo 
crowd, now at anend for this season, 
are by no means the only disturbing 
factor in the determination of butter 
values. The Chicago dealers and the 
Elgin dealers have been. at it, cheek 
by jowl, that their differences are 
made the text for sensational maga- 
‘zine writers, who would make it ap- 
_pear that a butter trust, with head- 
quarters in Kane county, is in control 
im a purpose to crowd down the con- 
sumer. In fact, the Chicago butter 
board is now under fire by the fed- 
eral government with an injunction 
against issuing quotations, and asking 
for its dissolution. 

A veritable nuisance in the deter- 
mining of fair values to both produ- 
cer and consumer is the position long 
assumed by commercial interests in 
New York city in the matter of fixing 
prices for a trading basis. This be- 
came so unbearable a few years ago 
that “official” butter prices were abol- 
ished. But latterly further mystify- 
img actions as to real values have 
again come prominently to the front. 
Karly this summer the New York 
mercantile exchange so lowered its 
atandard of grading creamery butter 
ws to gravely complicate the relation- 
ship between the dealers at this big 
distributing center_and the creamery 
\butter makers, located not only in 
eastern dairy states, but throughout 
the west. It reached a point where 
gome of the dealers, in order to get 
|business, offered creamery men as 
lmuch as 3 cents a pound premium for 
‘their ‘butter over the so-called regu- 
\gar market. This has resulted in all 


sorts of confusion intensifying .an 
otherwise unsettled butter market. 

To those “not of the elect’’ in but- 
ter circles, it is very difficult to see 
just why this commodity should not 
sell on its merits at a straight price, 
according to the law of supply and 
demand, in the same sense that beef 
cattle or No 2 mixed corn are bought 
and sold at Chicago; or apples, po- 
tatoes and dressed chickens at New 
York and Philadélphia. Eliminate all 
the “premium” business in butter, 
placing this important commodity on 
a straightaway basis. 


New Laws and the Farmer 








While’ crop scares have taken a 
large place the last fortnight in the 
agricultural outlook, brand-new fed- 
eral legislation, coincident with the 
close of the long session of congress 
is also viewed with keenest interest, 
After the stiffest kind of opposition, 
chiefly from the older eastern states 
and financial centers, the postal sav- 
ings bank bill has become a law and 
savings deposits may soon be made at 
all the postoffices. The framers of the 
law hope that most of the local de- 
posits, to be redeposited in local 
banks, will remain in the locality. But 
the contention is already made that 
this is fallacy, and that these monies 
wil be transferred immediately to 
the point where they will command 
the best interest rates, thus much of 
the funds drifting speedily to the big 
financial centers instead of remaining 
at home. This is something which only 
experience will determine. 

Of even more interest and impor- 
tance to agriculture is the rate bill, 
now a law, and already described in 
our news columns. The railroads 
have taken much comfort in the ap- 
parent willingness of some of the big 
shipping interests to acquiesce in a 
speedy advance in freight rates. The 
meat packers led off in this and the 
proposed higher freights will mean 
additional payments on their part of 


“sume two million dollars a year. They 


claim “‘no intention of passing this in- 
crease on to the consumer;’’ it is to 
be hoped, on the other hand, that 
they will’ not pinch it off the pro- 
ducer. 


Our old subscribers generally un- 
derstand that we cannot furnish post- 
office address of a con- 
tributor, and we make 
this explanation now 
largely for the benefit of 
new subscribers. Naturally, the pub- 
lisher of any magazine cannot be 
made a clearing house for the enor- 





A Hint 
to Readers 


mous volume of correspondence 
which would accumulate but for this 
rule. To aid those, however, who 


from time to time want more light 
on a certain subject, we suggest that 
they send their inquiries direct to the 
editor, who will try to handle them 
in a manner helpful to all, perhaps 
securing further details from _ the 
original contributor. In the matter 
of seeds, nursery stock, machinery, 
implements, breeding stock or other 
commodity which the subscriber 
wishes to buy or sell, let him con- 
sult the display advertisements in 
these pages and the Farmers’ Ex- 
change. Very often he will find just 
what he wants there advertised. In 
this connection it should be remem- 
bered that our guarantee printed on 
editorial page protects you against 
unscrupulous advertisers. 





The federal census bureau is up to 


its ears in struggling with returns 
submitted by the cen- 
Census in sus takers. Nothing 
Birth Throes very definite regarding 
agriculture may be 
expected for some weeks. The chief 


of the bureau advises us that the ag- 
ricultural division of the census an- 
ticipates the receipts of nearly seven 
million farm schedules exclusive of 
those covering live stock in cities and 
villages. A large part of the sched- 
ules are also in the hands of clerks 
for tabulation, but the department is 
not ready to make any forecast as to 
the complexion of these reports, 


| EDITORIAL > 
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Grange Committee Unmasked 














If the grange rank and file has 
lost confidence in the national grange 
executive committee, no one is re- 
sponsible but the members of that 
committee themselves. They have de- 
liberately disapproved their own 
statements, and have not shown that 
zeal and loyalty to the grange the 
positions they occupy demand. This 
is very well illustrated in connection 
with the national grange official or- 
gan proposition. Readers will remem- 
ber the attempt to secure from the 
national grange an extra $50,000. Two 
points vital to the honor of the 
grange have not been as fully stated 
as they should have been. In the let- 
ter of the executive committee accom- 
panying the agreement and recom- 
mending that the state masters adopt 
it, the. chairman, F. N. Godfrey of 
New York, speaking for and in the 
name of the whole committee, said: 
“We have made a careful investiga- 
tion of the conditions,” etc; then a 
number of reasons follow for their ac- 
tion, and they conclude with, “and it 
is for these reasons we have decided 
to recommend the acceptance of the 
proposed agreement.” 

The functions of the national ex- 
ecutive committee are the most sacred 
honorable and exacting that could be 
placed on four men. In their hands 
is placed the management of the af- 
fairs of this great organization for 
the full period of two years. This 
great responsibility was so placed be- 
cause a majority of the delegates be- 
lieved them to be men of good busi- 
ness judgment, high honor,’ unim- 
peachable integrity, and devoted to 
the welfare of the grange. When the 
state masters received that recom- 
mendation, officially signed, they had 
a right to believe. every word con- 
tained therein was true. They had no 
reason to believe that the executive 
committee was juggling with facts. 
Nevertheless, and fortunately for the 
grange, a majority of the state mas- 
ters disapproved of the plan recom- 
mended by Bachelder and his éxecu- 
tive committee. This is the best 
possible evidence that the executive 
committee has forfeited the confi- 
dence of many state masters. ; 

It is reported that some of the state 
masters did give these men their con- 
fidence and did approve Qf the con- 
tract. These men did this largely on 
the statement that the executive com- 
mittee had investigated the matter, 
as this committee said it had, and 
therefore approved. These state mas- 
ters will likely not get caught in a 
box again when this executive com- 
mittee communicates with them, as 
even the committee turned down the 
proposition as soon as the smooth 


plans had been exposed. For in- 
stance, F. N. Godfrey, chairman of 
the national executive committee, 


wrote to State Master Kegley on May 
3, 1910, as follows: “I am not at all 
surprised; in fact, have been some- 
what surprised that even the most 
enthusiastic advocate should approve. 
The fact was, this contract was the 
best the committee could get from 
the company, and so submitted it 
from the state masters, I believing 
fully that it would not be approved, 
and even had a majority approved, I 
would not have done so in the form 
it was submitted.” 

Think of such a statement as this! 
A national officer, the chairman of 
the executive committee, in one com- 
munication urging the state masters 
to approve of a plan, and then in 
another stating that he did not mean 
it. Can Chairman Godfrey ever ex- 
pect any communication he may 
make hereafter to be accepted or in- 
dorsed or believed? 

In the first place, he deceived the 
men who had honored him and trust- 
ed him; then he turns around and 
ridicules them for indorsing the very 
proposition that he put to them, Our 





sympathy gocs out to the confiding 
State masters who were éntrapped by 
the executive committee. Mind you, 
the state masters are not to blame; 
they had a right to believe that the 
men elected to protect and guard the 
interests of the grange, and especially 
so instructed in this particular case 
(see proceedings Des Moines meeting, 
page 176), would be deserving of this 
trust and confidence. We doubt if 
there is one stete master who would 
now believe any statement made over 
a signature of, F. N. Godfrey, chair- 
man of the national executive com- 
mittee. All Patrons, whether officials 
or belonging to the rank and file, are 
justified in placing themselves on rec- 
ord as having lost all confidence in 
and respect for the national execu- 
tive committee. 

Out of sympathy for this condition 
of affairs, we draw the curtain, but 
cannot do so without first offering a 
few suggestions in tie most kindly 
spirit possible, and in the best inter- 
ests of the grange; this not only to 
the state masters, who were deceived 
and betrayed, but tod every state mas- 
ter whom the Gonspirators tried to 
betray. 

What Now to Do 


Each state master should write to 
each member of the executive com- 
mittee demanding the following in- 
formation: When did you first re- 
cxsive a copy of that agreement and 
where? Had you really gone over it 
carefully and given it full consider- 
ation, as you have stated in your 
communication accompanying the 
agreement? Were you in exegutive 
session as you should have been when 
you considered that agreement, in- 
dorsed it, and recommended its in- 
dorsement by the state masters? If 
not, why not? Just remember that 
this is the most important matter that 
will in all probability come before 
your body during your term of office, 
involving, as it did, a useless, unneces- 
sary expenditure of the savings of 
the national grange, of which all 
members have been so proud for so 
many years. 

Now, as a matter of fact, did either 
of you individually or as a commit- 
tee (except N. J. Bachelder) ever 
See that agreement and the accom- 
panying letter of recommendation be- 
fore it was sent out to the state mas- 
ters? Where were those letters and 
agreements mailed? Is it not a. fact 
that that agreement and accompany- 
ing letter were prepared in the office 
of N. J. Bachelder, the principal 
owner of the national grange pub- 
lishing company, and maile™ to the 
members of the executive committee 
at the same time that it was mailed 
to the state masters, under the as- 
sumptio. that the executive commit- 
tee would make- their mark just 
where the national master indicated? 

If they deny this, call their atten- 
tion to the lettcr of Chairman God- 
frey in the national grange official or- 
gan, in which he says that as soon 
as they eceived the papers they at 
once saw that they were defective, 
which certainly implies that they 
were not together in the executive 
session. Then ask them, when they 
so discovered that the papers were 
such as the grange should not accept, 
why they did not recall them prompt- 
ly and apologize to the state masters 
for their indiscretion. We are loath 
to condemn Brothers Raine and 
Messick. “tut if they are innocent, 
they have delayed a long_time in re- 
pudiating the imposition. 

There are just two things that will 
restore confidence in the national 
grange administration: The prompt 
resignation of National Master Bach- 
elder and the entire executive sem- 
mittee, or the assurance on the part 
of the state masters that at the very 
first opportunity they will retire the 
Officials responsible for the present 
scandal—namely, the national master 
and the entire national executive 
committee. 

The Washington state grange on 
the occasion of its last annual meet- 
ing showed true appreciation of the 
agricultural. press, commending it 

{To Page 38.] 























Prés Taft and ex-Pres Roosevelt 
have at last met, at the Taft summer 
residence in Beverly, Mass. The 
meeting was attended by the most 
affectionate cordiality. Mr Taft called 
Mr Roosevelt “Theodore,” and Mr 
Roosevelt referred to the time not so 
wery long ago when he was calling 
Mr Taft “Will,” instead of “Mr Pres- 
ident,” as present official dignity of 
Mr Taft now requires. There seems 
te be no doubt that Mr Roosevelt is 
in cordial sympathy with his succes- 
sor. 

Mr Roosevelt has recently been 
meeting some of the most radical of 
the republican insurgents, including 
Senator LaFollette, and the few words 
dropped by these visitors has tended 
to indicate that Mr Roosevelt is in 
harmony with them. 


Congress Investigations 








The session of. congress that has 
just closed was noteworthy for the 
extraordinary number of special 


committees and commissions appoint- 
ed to investigate things. The follow- 
img subjects are under investigation: 
The bribery scandal connected with 
election of Senator Lorimer of Illi- 
mois; Bribery charges preferred by 
Senator Gore in connection with In- 
dian contracts for legal services; The 
conservation policies involved in the 
Ballinger-Pinchot trouble; Investiga- 
tion of the reclamation service; The 


deep waterwcys project as re- 
laied to the Illinois and Desplaines 
rivers; The cost of railway postal 
ears; Naturalization frauds in New 
York; Alleged irregularities in the 
gale and lease of Philippine friar 
lands; The motion of international 
peace; Labor conditions in the steel 


industry; Charges of lobbying for and 
against ship subsidy legislation; Al- 
leged misuse of postal franking priv- 
fleges, and there are others, 


Briefly Told 


United States Senator Samuel B. 
McEnery of Louisiana has died of in- 
digestion following a long period of 
1 health, He was 73 years old. 











The annual boat races between 
Warvard and Yale were all won by 
Harvard; the varsity eight, the var- 
sity four, and the freshmen eight. 





Asher C. Hinds, parliamentarian of 
the house, has been nominated for 
member of congress in the first Maine 
— to -ucceed Congressman 

len. 





President Taft has appointed Curtis 
Guild, former governor of Massa- 
chusetts, to be special ambassador of 
the United States to the Mexican cen- 
tennial celebration next September. 





William J. Bryan has just returned 
from a trip to England. Upon his 
arrival at Quebec he was asked the 
@mestion. “Are you likely again to be 
@ candidate for the presidency?” He 
feplied, “How co.I know? Much de- 
pends.” 





Count Zeppelin’s big passenger air- 
ship, Deutschland, has been wrecked 
@ the top of the pine trees in a 
ferest. It became unmanageable in 
a storm. A crew of 10 men with 
mMewspaper men on an excursion all 
@scaped without serious injury. The 
airship cost $137,500. 





It is' reported that Japan is about, 
@ formally annex Korea. The 
Korean emperor has issued.an edict 
@elegating to the Japanese govern- 
ment the police administration of the 
country; and when Japan has further 
strengthened the garrisons, it is ex- 
pected the final step of annexation 
Will be taken. 





The people of Illinois, stirred up by 
the exposure of alleged bribery in 
eennection with the election of Sena- 
ter Lorimer by the legislature last 
winter, have held a big mass meeting 
ait Peoria and decided that only the 


best men with clean records shall be 
nominated by . the republican and 
democratic parties of the state this 
year. 





United States Senator John W. Dan- 
iels of Virginia is dead. The death 
followed the third paralytic stroke. 
The first ome occurred last fall, and 
since then he has been in serious *1 
health, He was 67 years old. He 
served in the confederate army, be- 
coming .chief of the staff of Gen 


Early. He was a democrat and. has 
been in the United States senate 
since 1887. 





Gov Hughes. of New York attended 
the commencement exercises at Har- 
vard and received the degree of 
LL D. In Cambridge he met Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and their meeting 
was followed by the public announce- 
ment from Mr Roosevelt that he was 
in favor of the direct primary meas. 
ure that the governor had been try- 


CURRENT . EVENTS 


pass, and that he would do all he 
coud to help secure the enactment of 
the bill. 





The national election in Mexico re- 
sulted in the re-election of Pres Diaz 
and Vice-Pres Corral. The latter has 
been selected by Pres Diaz as his 
successor when he has to retire from 
the presidency. There were revolu- 
tionary uprisings in different parts of 
the country during the recent cam- 
paign, but these were suppressed by 
Diaz forces. The opposition ticket 
was headed by Francisco I. Maderio, 
but he was placed under arrest on a 
criminal charge, so that any votes 
that were cast for him for president 
were not counted. 





The latest reports from Nicaragua 
indicate that the revolutionist leader, 
Gen Estrada, is practically master of 
the situation, and that Pres Madrez’s 
resources are so far exhausted that 













Direc ‘a 
—s —$1.866-—$2.26 

paid to west boundary line Minn., 
north of south line Tenn. Reliable 
high quality. Guaranteed water- 
proof; fire-resisting; durabie. 
The Breese Bros. Co. 
Roofing Dept. 12, Cincinnati,Ohio Gre 


Fifty Dollars 


weekly can be earned by graduates of our 
school, Ask your watchmaker and write for 
our beautiful catalogue and letters of our gradu- 
ates. Recommended by leading jewelers. 


DEAN, WALTHAM HOROLOGICAL SCHOOL 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


LET ME START YOU IN BUSINESS! 


I will furnish the advertising matter and the plans, 
I want one sincere, earnest man in every town and 
township. Farmers, Mechanics, Builders, Small Busi- 














ing to have the New York legislature 


Pr. cannot hold out much longer. 


ness men. Anyone anxious to improve his condition. 
Address COMMERCIAL DEMOCRACY, Dept. D 11, Elyria, Ohie 
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Over $3,000,000 has been invested to make Overland cars cost less 
than any others. The saving all goes to our buyers. 


We are making a 25-horse power Overland for 
$1,000 this year. It has a 102-inch wheel base—a pos- 
sible speed of 50. miles an hour. There is not a road 
in America—not a hill with a road up it—which this 
car cannot travel. 

We are making a 40-horse power Overland, with 
single rumble seat, for $1,250. It has a 112-inch wheel 
base. Every price which we quote includes five lamps 
and magneto. 

As a result of these values, Overlands have become 
the most popular cars in existence. Over 20, peo- 
ple will buy them this year. Let us explain how we 
give such remarkable cars for the money. 


Automatic Machinery 


We have spent some hundreds of thousands of 
dollars on special automatic machinery. Each ma- 
chine is devised to make some part in the most eco- 
nomical, most exact way. F 

Here is a machine which enables one man to do 
the work of sixty men. Here is a machine which per- 
forms thirty operations in the time which another ma- 
chine took for one. 

Here is a welding machine which brings steel to 
white heat while one is taking a breath. Here are 
rows upon rows of automatic machines doing the work 
of an army of experts far better than experts ever did 
it by hand. The sum of their savings—on the thousands 
of parts which go into a car—saves hundreds of dol- 
lars on an automobile. 


Other Economies 


One whole factory—every machine and every man 
in it—is devoted to one mode! alone. 

There are separate factories for the different parts, 
so that all can be made in the most economical way. 

Then we have an output of $24,000, per year. 
So the overhead expense—which in some cars amounts 
to a fourth of the cost—is but a trifle per car in the 
Overland. 

Those are some of the reasons why no other car 
ean compete with the Overland. 











Utter Simplicity 





Yet the man who knows would give more for the 
Overland than for any other car in its class. It is so 
simple, so easy to care for, so trouble-proof, that it 
appeals to experts and novices, 

The Overland has fewer parts than any other auto- 
mobile. All the complexities have been eliminated. 
The car almost cares for itself. 

Many owners write of running it thousands of 
miles without even cleaning a spark plug. 

The operation of the car is by pedal control. 
goes forward or backward, fast or slow, by simply 
Pushing pedals. A child can master tre car in ten 
minutes. A young woman is now running one of the 
cars from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Overlands are used in the U. S. Mail service be- 
cause of their proved reliability. Each car does the 
work of three horse-drawn vehicles. 

Numerous large concerns supply Overlands to their 
country salesmen, because any man can always keep 
them going. 

On aranch in Texas, 15 men in Overlands are doing 
the work of 50 men on horses, 


Ask for the Facts 


More people are buying Overlands now than any 
other car in the world. You should know all the rea- 
sons, for those reasons will appeal to you. If you will 
send us this coupon we will mail you a beautiful cata- 
log, giving all the facts and picturing all the styles. 
Please cut out the coupon—now—before you forget it. 
Learn the facts about this remarkable car. 


We have dealers in 800 towns. 


One 








The Willys-Overland Co. vihoes 
Toledo, Ohio 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Please send me the catalog free 


. 

















The 40-horsepower Over« 
land costs from $1,250 to 
$1,500, according to style 
of body, etc. e wheel 
base is 112 inches. Aijl 
prices include ges lamps and 
magneto. 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


THE BACK TO THE FARM IDEA IS STRONGER 
IN NEW YORX THAN IN ANY OTHER STATE. 
THE GITY FELLOWS HAVE CAUGHT THE 
INFECTION; AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS ARE 
MORE IMPRESSED WITH THE DIGNITY OF 
EARNING THEIR LIVING FROM THE LAND 
THAN AT ANY PERIOD OF THE LONG YEARS 
OF THE PAST. THIS IS ALL VERY INTER- 
ESTING AND {S WORTH SOMETHING. IT IS A 
MEAL SIGN OF THE TIMES. BY UNITED 
EFFORT WE CAN MAKE OUR FARMS MORE 
PRODUCTIVE AND MORE PROFITABLE; AND 
THERE ARE TO BE MORE AND HAPPIER 
HOMES. THIS {OME EDITION IS PROVIDED 
FOR YOU TG SEE THAT YOUR COMMUNITIES 
ARE NOT NEGLECTED. WRITE ME PERSON- 
ALLY ABOUT YOUR CROPS, LIVE STOCK, 
AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS AND ABOUT YOUR 
SUCCESSES AND FAILURES. | SHALL BE GLAO 
TO HEAR ABOUT THE SEASON’S ACTIVITIES 
IN DAIRYING, CROP RAISING, TRUCKING, 
FRUIT GROWING AND ALL PHASES OF LIVE 
STOCK WORK. ! SHALL APPRECIATE A LET-~ 
TER OR A POSTAL AT ANY TIME. 


CharhealiQurhott— 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


ieee Booming on Long Island 


F, J. OVERTON 











The potato crop here certainly looks 
fine and from present indications Will 
be fully equal to the yield of any pre 
vious year. In the Sound Avenue sec- 
tion of Riverhead, the farmers have 
been spraying the fields by the light 
of the moon. They are an energetic 
lot-and don’t believe in putting off 
until tomorrow what can be done to- 
night. 

The weather was wet and cool in 
the early growing period; just what 
th,» tubers needed. The vines being 
unmolested by bugs and nourished by 
plenty of moisture, have grown to such 
a size that they now shade the hills. 

The early growing period of the past 
two or three seasons has been hot and 
dry in these sections, making the yield 
considerably below the general aver- 
age for the island. With plenty of 
rain and by working overtime to keep 
the bugs down, the farmers hope to do 
as well as their brother farmers did 
last year in the Hamptons, where the 
average yield was fully 300 bushels 
an acre. 

Shipments of the early crop began 
in late June from: Orient, and one or 
two other places, but it is rather early 
to predict too freely on the late crop. 

Many of our best farms are passing 
into the hands of foreigners. It is no 
uncommon thing for Polish farmers 
who have been in this country a few 
years to buy the most expensive farms 
they can find, paying but little at the 
start. Most of them make good and 
quickly clear their farms of incum- 
brances. They are hard workers and 
plain livers. Their wives and children 
work with them to swell the family 
wealth. It will be a long time, how- 
ever, before they supplant the natives 
to any considerable extent, although 
they have a good foothold in some 
sections. 

Ths North Side farmers’ club, or- 
ganized last winter, embraces nearly 
every progressive farmer from Wading 
Rive’ to Smithtown. It is in a thriv- 
ing condition and has already been a 
great help to farmers in this section. 
John R. Dayton of Port Jefferson Sta- 
tion is president and purchasing agent. 
The Long Island potato exchange, with 
headquarters at Riverhead, is doing a 
zrand work for all on the market 
end of the crop. This is a stock con- 
cern working on the co-operative plan. 
General manager F. E. Embree of the 
exchange is a hustler and a thorough 
business man. 


Agricultural Law Decision 

In the case of Friedgoad vs Klein, 
d ided by the appeliate division of 
the supreme court, the plaintiff sold 
bottled vinegar bearing the label, 
“pure cider vinegar.”” He bought the 
goods just as received from the de- 
fe dant. The goods were adulterated. 
The state brought an action and re- 
covered a penalty of $100 and costs 
for violation of the food law. Mr 
Friedgood then brought action for 
damages from the wholesaler from 
whom he purchased the goods but did 
not recover after the trial. But in the 
appellate division the decision was re- 
versed in the following language: 

“Defendant, however, was both con- 
wteg “tg and actually familiar with 
the law of this state, and was well 
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aware of the risk which plaintiff in- 
nocently ran by reason of the false 
representation made, or implied war- 
ranty involved; in the contract of sale, 
Thus the fine with its attendant ex- 
penses, to which plaintiff innocently 
became liable, was within defendant’s 
necessary contemplation. The costs 
and counsel fees are clearly recovera- 
ble, particularly as plaintiff notified de- 
fend nt and gave him opportunity to 
defend the action brought by the state. 
The cause of action against the de- 
fendant does not arise out of a viola- 
tion of law by plaintiff, but out of a 
breach of contract by defendant.” The 
commissioner of agriculture calls at- 
tention to this decision to show that 
the wholesaler or the manufacturer is 
responsible for the misrepresentations 
made in labeling or branding goods 
and is therefore liable to the extent 
of damages suffered by the retailer 
who innocently handles them. 


Chester, 
doing nicely, 


Orange Co—Onions are 


but there are not as 
many acres used for this crop as 
a few years ago. Lettuce, spin- 
ach and celery are being raised in 
large quantities. 


Port Ewen, Ulster Co—At a recent 
sale of Holstein-Friesian cattle in 
Syracuse 170 head from our county 
brought $61,000, 50 of them being 
from Woodcrest farm. A cow raised 
by Gardner & Misner brought $2600. 
Cc. B. Martin has sold his farm to Geo 
A. Gill of New York city. Calves 
are in great demand at 8c and bring 
13c when dressed on the farm. Our 
county fair will be held at Bllenville 
Aug 23-26. We are having heavy 
rainstorms with hail, which has dam- 
aged the fruit somewhat, Much fruit 
has rotted, owing to continued rain. 
Gardens are growing well. Grass is 
maturing fast. Home strawberries 
10c, cherries 12c, eggs 30c, butter 32c. 


Hudson Falls, Washington Co—We 


have been having a very wet time. 
Now the weather is fine, and the 
crops are making up for lost time. 
The corn crop is very backward, but 
potatoes and oats and new seeded 
meadows are doing well. Hay $17 to 
$18, cows $40 to £ Pigs are high 
and scarce, selling at $3.50 to $4 ea, 
butter 30 to 34c p lb, eggs 23c p doz. 

Avoca, Steuben Co—Hay looking 
good, Corn very backward. Many 
fields came, poor. Fruits of all kinds 
a very light crop except raspberries. 
“Jinter grain is promising. Potato 
bugs troublesome. There will be @ 
large acreage of buckwheat sown this 
season. Roads dry and dusty. Spring 
pigs scarce and high. Veal calves in 
good demand at 8 ¢c p Ib. 


Normal Conditions in Cattaraugus 


Co—Day after day of sunshine, with 
the temperature up in the 80's, hustles 
all growing crops forward, and soon 
makes up for the lateness of the sea- 
son. Soil moisture is about normal 
for the first time fm two _ years, 
Plowing for buckwheat has begun. 
This is a popular and profitable crop 
in this section. Cheese has averaged 
higher than last year, most of the 
June make selling around 14c.—[Fred 
J. Van Hoesen. 


Ft Edward, Washington Co—Hay- 
ing has commenced, but the crop will 
not be nearly as large as expected 2 
weeks ago. There will be no No 1 
hay. Rye will be a heavy crop, oat 
are very uneven. A good many pota- 
toes are not through the ground yet. 
Silage corn looks fair, but flint corn 
is a poor stand: Cheese is worth l4c 
p lb, butter 80c, eggs 23c, potatoes 30c. 


Waterville, Oneida Co—Hops grow- 


ing fine. All crops look well except 
corn, and that is coming on well. Hay 
good, excepting a few old meadows. 
Wheat, oats and barley are promising. 
Apple outlook slim. Cows doing well. 


Lee, Oneida Co—Farmers cultivat- 
ing and hoeing corn and potatoes, 
Corn is late, the weather being cold 
and wet. There will be an average 
crop of hay. During a severe storm 
recently lightning burned two larg 
barns on the Bell farm. They will 
be rebuilt at once. Some cattle were 
killed in the northern part of town 
Clarence Tuthill is building a fine 
barn 40x80 ft with silo. He has run- 
ning water in the basement. Samuel 
Kapler received 6300 Ibs milk a day 
at his cheese factory during the flush. 


Every Dairyman, butter and cheése 
maker should send a postal card with 
his name and address to Sec S. C. 
Shaver of the state fair at Syracuse 
and ask for a copy of the dairy dept 
prize list. The number and amount 
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of prizes have been so much enlarged 
that everyone who keeps cows 

be interested whether he intends” to to 
exhibit er not. 


Campville, Tioga Co—Iin wivethie 
through portions of Ch Broome 
and Tioga cos recently I found old mea- 
dows quite light. Clover is good, al- 
faifa fine. Oats are immense. Con- 
siderable corn had to be replanted, 
but all is doing well now. Cows are 
bringing $40 to $70. J. J. Belknap 
had 6 sheep and 9 lambs bitten by 
dogs. He is discouraged and says he 
will quit keeping sheep. 


Improving a Run-Down Farm—Re- 
cently Charles H. Baker purchased 
the Zinsser & Winterburn farms at 
Mohegan Lakes, N Y. He has com- 
bined these into one large farm and 
named it Mohegan farm. Although 
this land has been carelessly handled 
for many years Mr Baker expects to 
be able to make it productive and 
profitable. Drains are being laid in 
some of the fields, new orchards are 
being set out and modern buildings 
are being erected. A pure-bred herd 
of Guernseys is on the farm. Regis- 
tered Berkshire hogs and high class 
poultry will be raised. 


McGraw, Cortland Co—Hay will be 


from one-third to one-half larger crop 
than last year. It is now being cut. 
We need rain badly. Roads very dusty 
and creeks drying. Bordens advanced 
price of milk July 1 to $1.20. Pota- 
toes look fine but corn is backward. 
Eggs 23 to 25c, butter 27 to 3Uc. Help 
scarce on farms. Cows are shrinking 
in their milk owing to flies. Pastures 
generally good. 


Stems Guaiiene Dell 


On the Pacific coast sales of hops 
have recently netted the grower any- 
where from 7@12c p lb, but not 
many sales of consequence have been 
recorded. Primary markets in prac- 
tically all-hop districts on the Pacific 
coast, New York and European: points 
could be well characterized by 
“nothing doing.” Conditions on the 
coast continue favorable for the 
rapid growth of hops. Very little 
trouble with insects or grubs is re- 
ported. 

In England hop aphis is beginning 
its work and growers are making 
strenuous efforts to combat its prog- 
ress. At last the weather has grown 
warmer, from the cold, backward 
spring experienced in that country, 
and hops are shooting forward with 
good impetus. The same satisfactory 
conditions are reported in Germany, 
and on the continent with prospects 
to date for a good average yield. 
Prime to choice Pacific coast hops 
sell at New York at 16 eve p lb, 
New York state nage 22 


At New York, July 2—The cattle 
market continued dull after Monday 
of this week, steers selling a shade 
lower Wednesday on all grades and 
closing steady for common to good 
and a trifle firm for choice dry fed 
cattle. Bulls fell off 25@50c, cows 
ruled dull to 25c lower. There was a 
strong market for good and choice 
veals Wednesday and on Friday choice 
veals were 25c higher. Demand con- 
tinued good to the close Saturday. 
Buttermilks were in lighter supply 
after Monday and held up firm. A few 
cars of western calves arrived the lat- 
ter half of the week and sold at a 
wide range; closed weak. The selling 
range for the week was: Steers 
@840, outside figures for 28 very 
prime beeves, 1 lb average. Two 
cars of range cattle, fed . the O Ex 
Sta were sold Friday, weights 965@ 
1200 Ibs; prices 6@8.10 p 100 Ibs. They 
showed that this class of cattle can 
be fed in the east and marketed at 
paying prices. Bulls sold during the 
week at 3.50@6, outside figures for 
distillery fed, cows at 2.25@5.30, out- 
side figures for a carload of O cows, 
1132 Ibs average. The selling range 
for veals this week was 6.50@9.25, 
eulls and throwouts 5@6.50, butter- 
milks 4@5, grassers 4, western calves 
aren Milch cows sold at 25@ 

ea. 

Sheep held up after Monday of this 
week, with a little more firmness for 
best grades, and closed steady. Lambs 
on decreased receipts still further ad- 
vaneed after Monday 50c, with a de- 
cline Friday of 15@25c on good and 
choice and 25@50c on medium and 
common lambs. Today, Saturday, there 
was a recovery of 15@25c of the de- 














cline, the market closing firm with 
clearance. The selling range for 


good 

the week has been: Sheep 3 

2@2.50, ee s 6@ EO, culls 4. 

yeartinae 5@6. 

20 the. have declined since Monday 

Quotations at the close are 

508 @0.80 for good heavy to light hogs. 
The Horse Market 

“Phere has been a siack trade in 

horses with the approach of the holi- 

day which sends a great many people 

away from the city. Prices are fairly 

well maintained, however, on drafters, 

chunks and useful animals for gen- 

eral work. 


At Buffalo, 80 cars of cattle arrived 


last Monday and sold at 15@25c high- 
er than 1 Friday. Best steers sold 


5, culls 
@5.0, 


rH Feng p 100 Ibs, good to prime 
L peas steers 7@7.60, fair to 
tidy 900 to 1150-Ib steers 5.50@7, 


choice heifers 5.75@6.25, common to 
fair 3.75@4.50, bulls 3.25@6.25, feed- 
ers 4.25@5, stockers 3.25@4.25, milch 
cows and springers 24@68 ea. Veal 
calves were in fairly liberal receipts, 
and good veals sold at 9@9.25 p 100 
lbs, with choice ones at 9.50, heavy 
calves sold at 6@7.25. About W 
double decks of sheep arrived Mon- 
day and choice Spring lambs sold at 
8.50@9, cull to fair 6@8, yearlings 
5.75@8.50, wethers 4.75@5.25, ewes 4 
@4.50, mixed sheep 4@4.75. About 
40 double decks of hogs arrived and 
ry and heavy weights sold at 

60 @ 9.65,° Yorkers 9.75 @ 9.85,. pigs 10. 


New York ai Markets 


At Utica, N Y, July 4, the yield of 
milk is shrinking and make of cheese 
decreasing. This being a holiday, the 
attendance on the board was light, 
but offerings were larger than at any 
time before this year, because sales 
were closs up to the hoop. The offi- 
cial ruling price today was 14%c p Ib 
or %c higher than last week. ‘The 
e-rb ruling price was 14%c, with 
some specials selling fractionally 
higher. The official transactions were: 
Large colored 508 bxs and large white 
300 at 14c, small colored 4006 bxs and 
small white 2049 at 14%c. Sales were 
made of~294 packages of butter at 
27% to 29c p Ib. 

At Canton, N Y, July 2, about 1900 
tubs of butter sold at 28c p Ib or 2c 
higher than last year. Cheese sold at 
ty) higher than a year ago or 14%c 

bxs changed hands. Re- 
aed were less than last week or 
last year. 

At Watertown, N Y, July 4, the 
month of July opened with cheese 
prices a notch higher than in June and 
buyers are not looking for prices to 
be much, if any, lower. The sales in 
the local market Saturday tetaled 
8000 bxs at 14% to l5c p Ib for large 
and twins. Demand continues good, 
even at the high prices. 











The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 3c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone, or $1.51 p 40-qt can 
pet in New York. No change 

in value was a..nounced at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting on June 29. The 
demand continued high last week, 
owing to the warm weather, but the 
supply seemed to be sufficient. There 
is considerable sour milk in the 
market. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 
2 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 
Brie ccccccccccvcccccsesd0,000 4,442 
Susquehanna ...........11,722 134 
West Shore ........+.--16,750 1,760 
Lackawanna ........-..-61,010 8,750 
N-Y Cc (long haul) .. 66,100 4,950 
N Y C lines (short haul) 13,520 50 
Omtaria- 25 «iscesccccscse '815 5,098 
Lehigh valley ......... 2,618 
Homer 'Ramsdell line .. : 3,010 56 


panes syns aEE 1 


New Haven 7 
eececcsces BtOe = 


Other sources 





dressed poultry easier because of hot 
weather. Only a fair inquiry for po- 
tatoes; prices rather unsteady. Vege- 


tables in fairly good supply at steady 
priows, Cmy butter sae Oe p Ib, dairy 

@2ic, cheese 14@15c, eggs 24@25c 
p doz, live fowls 16c p Ib, dressed Iie, 
potatoes 18@20c 3 bu, new $1.50@2 p 
ot cabbage 7ic@1 p cra, cucumbers 

25 @ 30¢ p doz, new apples 75<@1 p 
hamper, sour cherries b a wey p 7-Ib 
bskt, potatoes 75¢@1.25 p carriers, 





ete ths A ik di dikes coke? he be bivek- op tte 





State Fairs for 1910 
‘Alabama, Birmingham.........O 6-15 
Arizona, Phoenix ....... coscce NM 7-12 
Arkansas, Hot Springs......... O 10-15 
California, Sacramento.......... S$ 3-10 
Colorado, Pueblo........... -8 12-18 
Colorado (Interstate), Denv er. § 12-18 
Connecticut, Hartford........... S 5-9 
Georgia, Macon......,.... -..O 26-N 5 
Iilinois, Springfield........... 8S 30-0 6 
Illinois (Int’] Live Stock) Speers 
Yndiana, Indianapolis ......... S 12-16 
Jowa, Des Moines........-.++- A 25-8 2 
Kansas, Hutchinson ..... ....-8 10-17 
Kentucky, Louisville .......... § 138-18 
Louisiana, Shreveport.......... N 2-11 
Maine, Bangor..........-..+-- A 23-26 
Maryland, Timonium ........-.-. 6-1 
Michigan, Detroit ...........- S 19-24 
Minnesota, Hamline..........-+- S 5-10 


Missouri, American Royal, ear 


ee GO Sens sce tk see nes 10-15 
Missouri, "Sedalia pat awwau o-oumne di Oo 1- 
Montana, Helena........ -o+-8 26-0 1 
Nebraska, Lincoln ...... wecese «8 5-9 
New Jersey, Trenton....... awe -30 
New York, Syracuse ........ 5 12-17 
North Carolina, Raleigh.......8 17-3 
North Dakota, Fargo.......... J 25-30 
Ohio, Columbus ............. so 08 SD 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City...S 27-0 9 
Oregon, Portiand ...........+-- S 5-10 
Oregon, Salem ........-.+«-- . 8 12-17 
South Carolina, Columbia....O 31-N 5 
South Dakota, Huron.........- S 12-16 
Tennessee, Memphis........- S 26-0 4 
Texas, Dallas .........++::. - 15-30 
Utah, Salt Lake City....... ..s--O 8-8 
Virginia, Richmond .........-.-- Oo 3-8 
Washington, Spokane..... raees-O 3-9 
West Virginia, Wheeling......8 12-16 
Wisconsin, Madison....... oo +» -8 12-16 
Wyoming, Douglas...... oe FS 
Maine, Lewiston ...... weo+e- 8 5-8 


Vermont, White River Junction 





Ohio and West Virginia Fairs 


Ohio 
Ada Union 
an Oe 8 13-26 
Alien, Lima, 8 
see “Games, 
WwW ne 
laize, — 20-8 2 
Beimou St Clairsville, 
. 8 21-23 
Brown Gemedewn,. «1 
Butler, Hamilton, 0 4-T 
Coampaign. 


Urbana, 
A 23-26 
= A 16-19 
t, Owensville. 
Clermon A 23-86 


Clintoa, Blanchester, 
A 30-5 
Columbiana, Lisbon, 
= 8 13-15 
Coshocton, Coshocton, 
0 li-l4 
Crawford, Bucyrus, 


$ 18-16 
East Cuyahoga, Chagrin 
‘alls, 8 6-3 


30-8 2 

Dela Powell, 
ware, 20-22 
Erie, Sandusky, S 13-16 


_ Washington 
23-26 
rank Columbus. 
. in, A 9-12 
Fulton, Wauseon. 
8 20-23 
Geauga, Burton, S$ 13-16 





Greene, Xenia. A 9-12 
8 27- 30 

Hamilton, Carthage. 
17-20 


Hancock, Findlay, ye ae-38 
Hardin, Kenton. 5 23-26 
Harrison, Cadiz, 0 4-6 
Heary, Ni icon, § 6-9 
Knox, Mt Vernon, 
8 13-16 
Lawrence, Proctorville, 
A 30-8 
Licking, Newark” 0 4-8 
Legan. Bellefontaine, 
A? 
Lucas. Toledo, 8 12-17 
Madison, London, 
A 30-8 2 
Mahoning, Canfield, 
S 27-29 
Baecton. Marion, 8 27-30 
— 


= 2 


Montgomery, me a 


Morgan, MoConelsville 


S 20-22 
Morrow, Mt Gilead. 
0 4-7 
Muskingum, Zanesville, 
S 13-16 
Noble, Sarahsville, 
S 14-16 
Paulding, Paulding, 


Pike, Piketon, A 10-12 
Portage, Ravenna, 


$ 13-16 

Preble, Eaton, 8 12-16 

oam, we, 0 4-8 
Richland, 


Sandusky, Freemont, 
Scioto, 


Poe ag 


Trumbuil, Kinsman, 
A 23-25 
Tuscarawas, Canal Dover, 


18-21 
Union, Marysville, 
F 8S 13-16 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 

: 12-16 
Warren, Lebanon, 

. 8 13-16 
Washington, Marietta. 
Wayne, Wooster, 8 14-16 
Williams, Montpelier 


§ 13-17 

Wood, Bowling = 
S 19-23 

Wrandot, Upper ‘San- 

dusky, 8S 20-23 


Independent Ohio Fairs 


Richwood Tri Co, 


West Virginia 


State fair, Wheeling. 
8 12-16 
Fairmont, Fairmont, 
5S 6-8 
Clarksburg, . 
A 30-8 2 
oy wes Morgan- 
A 16-18 
Ritchie Ce, Pennsboro. 
ng 25-56 
eee 
8 19- 23 
Middicbourne, Middle- 
A 15-16€ 


Buckhannon, Buckhan- 
8 26-29 





Columbia, 
Monroe, emer: ; 
Crawford, Conneaut 5-9 
Lake, A 2-82 Northampton, Nazareth, 
Cumberiand, 8 13-16 
S 27-30 Northampten. Bethlebem. 
Dauphin, r: 8 6-9 
8 13-16 Perry. Newport, 8 20-23 
Deastan. Gratz, O 11-14 Phila 
Corry. § 13-16 Phila N 8-11 
Sullivan, . 
8 20-23 0 4-7 
Indiana, Indiana, Susquehanna. 
A 30-5 2 e S 21-22 
Jefferson, . Susquehanna, Mon 
8 13-16 S 13-16 
Juniata, Port Tioga, Westfield, s 13-16 
8 13-16 Tioga, Mansfield, § 20-23 
Lackawanna, - fn ay Wellsboro, No fair 
ville, 20-24 Lewisburg, 
: 8 27-30 Washington Any 
Lawrence, Pulaski, town, S 26- 29 
S 12-15 Warren, No fair 
Lebanon, Lebanon, Wayne, Monepiab. O 3-6 
A 23-26 Wertnereinegs Young- 
Lehigh, Allentown, 
8 20-23 York. York. 0 3-7 
Lycoming, bateer yee Sd Benseee, S 2-23 
- ew Freedom, 
Mercer, Mercer, 8 5- 82-01 





New York County Fairs 





Albany, Altamont, “ Orange, M 

A 16-19 A 30-5 2 
Allegany, Angelica, Orleans, Albion, 8 14-17 
8 13-16 Oswego, Fulton, A 16-19 

Cuba fair, Cuba, 5 6-9 Sandy Creek, Sandy 
Wellsville fair, Wells- Creek, A 23-26 

ville, A 23-26 Otsego, > 
Broome, Whitney Point, 8 20-22 

A 16-19 Morris fair, Morris, 
Binghamton Industrial, 0 4-6 

. 8 27-30 Oneonta Union 

Cattaraugus, Little Val- Oneonta, 8 19-22 
. 8 12-16 Bichfield Springs Agri 
Franklinville Agri, - field Sp'gs. S 26-23 


8 
Frankliaville, A 30-8 2 
Cayuga, Moravia, Sehenerus, A 9-11 





A 30-8 2 Putnam, Carmel 
Chautauqua, Fredonia, A 31-5 2 
A 22-25 Mineola, & 20-24 
Chemung, Elmira. laer, Troy, A 23-36 
8 19-23 Agri and Lib Arts, Nas- 
. ~ = A 30-8 2 Richmond Shenae. ite 
. Lil 
Riverside Agri, "s 57} 
S 6.9 Reckiand. Oransets 
Clinton, Plattsburgh, 8 5-9 
8 6-9 Rockland Co Indus, Ni 
Columbia, Chatham, ° A 29-8 1 
; 8 6-9 St Lawrence, 
mantis 60M ies > Getmntus tke, ine 
Cortland, Cortland, burg. ws 'S 19-33 
A 23-36 Gouverneur Agri, Gou- 
Delaware, wena | ws 2 Roeen verneur, A 30-8 2 
e Valley and St 
Catskill Mtn Agri. Ma: RY i. Potsdam, 
garetville, A 16-18 ~ 8S 6-9 
Delaware Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
Walton, 8 A 23-36 
Fair, ee. Schoharie, Schoharie, 
24-27 8 19-22 
Dutchess, wer. Onan Agri, Cobles- 
x " S 26- 
Erie, Hamburg, 8 6-9 Schuyler, Watkins, ee 
Irequois Agri, Cattarau- 6-9 
Reserva 22-08 Seneca, Waterloo, 
Essex. Westport, A 33-08 Steuben, Bath, 8 a3 
Franklin, Malone, Hornelisville Hor- 
S 20-23 nell, A 30-8 2 
Fulton, Johnstown, Suffolk, Riverhead, 
‘ 8S 20-22 8S 13-16 
Genesee, Batavia aa Sullivan, newton, 
= 18 
Greene, Cairo, A 23-25 Tioga, Ow a 
B a pn N eeu, 8 i 1 
8 Newa 
Jefferson, Watertown, # —_—- 23-26 
¥ 85-9 Tompkins, 
Cc Vincent Agri. Cape A 23-26 
incent. A 30-8 2 Dryden Agri, 
. 8 6-10 
A 30-8 2 Union Agri, - 
Livingston, burg, A 30-8 2 
0 414 Ulster, Ellen 
Madison, , A 23-26 
y S 19-22 Warren, Wi c 
Four county » 8 13-16 
. A 16-19 Washington, Hudson 
— 8 23-0 1 Cambridge Valley Art 
~ m Agri 
Montgomery, oe nmr x 8 5-9 
4 ayne, 8 7-10 
Niagara, mnt 4 a. Newark fair. tome. 
= 14-17 
Oneida. Rome, 8 5-9 Palmyra 
Boonville fair, Boonrsille, Yeti deri 24 
A 23-26 Westchester, Whit 
Onondaga, West ‘er Plains, 8 12-17 
« 23-26 Wyoming, Warsaw, 
ntario, Canendaives, A 30-8 1 
Ss an! Silver Agri 
be Agri. Reed Core 3 = visa 8 19- 
oO 6-8 Yates, Peon Yah, 8 6-9 
Naples Union Agri, Dundee fair, Dun 
Naples, 8 14-16 = YP 





Disposal of Street Sweepings 

The value of “street Sweepings for 
fertilizer purposes varies from 34 
cents to about $1.50 a ton. These 
values give credit for the pliant food 
constituents at rates which farmers 
have to pay for such constituents in 
commercial fertilizers. The follow- 
ing brief summary shows how sweet 
Sweepings are disposed of in the dif- 
ferent cities ag ascertained by agents 
of the state department of agricul- 
ture. It suggests that many farmers 
may be s0 situated that they could 
get street sweepings to their ad- 
vantage. 
What Is Done with the Sweepings 


AMONG THE PARWEES 


Dunkirk—Used for filling. 

Elmira—Used for filling in lots, and 
given to an e who wants them, — 

Fulto ded in wagons and sold 
= 10 cents a load to farmers for fer- 

Glovers ville—Streets flUshed and 
ever y. af into storm sewers. Cost 
to oriet 500 a year. 

i— Used for filling. Furnished 


to aa who requests them for this 
pu 4 
Hudson—Used by city for filling pur- 


poses. 
Ithaca—Used for filling in yards and 
low places. Those not so used are 
drawn to city dum 
Jamestown—U 
private rose garden. 
Johnstown—Piled in a lot and given 
to farmers who draw them away for 
fertilizing land. Cost to city, $4000 an- 
nually to clean streets. 
Kingston—Some used by florists; some 
put in heaps at livery stables, and some 
taken to a dumps. 
m 


‘as fertilizer at a 


LeRoy ba of livery barn. 
Little Falls—Used for filling. Cost to 
se SE $1400 gray for-vleani strects. 
kport—-Used for filling in land. - 
Middletown—Some used on city parks 
and some sold to the state hospital at so 
much a load. Balance sold to farmers 


urgh—Some taken by citizens 
for fertilizer, but larger part taken to 
a dump. <A source of expense to 


Tew Rochelle—Taken at city’s ex- 
pense to nearby lands for gardening pur- 


poses. 

New York—Used for making new land 
at Rikers island and Newark meadows. 

Niagara Falls—Used for filling in land. 

nsburg—Eventually find their 

way to some farm and are used for fer- 
tilizing purposes. 

Olean—Left at the side of streets in 
piles and taken away by farmers. 

Oneonta-—Taken to — dumping 
grounds. Expense to c 

Oswego—Used for filing in low places. 
No returns to city. Cost to city, $2000 
annually to clean vements 

Plattsburg—Us for filling in land 
on the outskirts of the city. 

Poughkeepsie—Cared for by contrac- 
tor, who sells them for filling. None 
known to be used as fertilizer. 

Rensselaer—Disposed of -by contractor. 
No returns to city. 

Used for filling. 


Rome— 
Schenectady—Given away to persons. 


No financial returns to city. About 
10,000 yards a year. 
Sy racuse—Giyen to any roperty 


application, for filling pur- 
or 6000 loads used for top- 
dressing for parks one year, after same 
had rotted in pile for two seasons 
Valued at $2 a load by superintendent of 
parks. 


owner $000 








HARD TO PLEASE 
the Morning Cup 


“Oh, how hard it was to part with 
ceffee, but the continued trouble with 
constipation aad belching was such 
that I finally brought myself to leave 


the question was, what 
should we use for the morning drink? 
Tea was worse for us than coffee; 
chocdlate and cocoa were soon tired 
of; milk was not liked very well, and 
hot water we could not endure. 

“About two years ago we struck 
upon Postum, and have never been 
without it since. 

“We have seven children. Our baby, 
now eighteen months old, would not 
take milk, so we tried Postum, and 
found she liked it, and it agreed with 
her perfectly. She is today, and has 
been, one of the healthiest babies in 
the State. 

“I use about two-thirds Postum 
and one-third milk and a teaspoon of 
sugar, and put it into her bottle. If 
sou could have seen her eyes sparkle 
and hear her say “good” today when 
I. gave it to her, you would believe 
me that she likes it. 

“If was matron of an infants’ 
home, every child would be raised 
on Postum. “Many of my friends say, 
‘You are looking so well!’ I reply, ‘I 
am well; I drink Postum. 
more trouble \.ith constipation, and 
know that I owe my good health to 
God and Postum.’ 

“I am writing this letter because 
I want to tell you how much good 
Postum has done us, but if you knew 
how I shrink from publicity, you 
would not publish this letter, at least, 
not over my name.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There's a Rea- 
son.” 


I have no}; 











Let us tell you 


prin ee Ames shovels are far su- 
erro 
— ruse, boote 

















Success, ur. 
Potato Digger 


acres need the 

Pisger (Hallock’s 

paae pay ES 
& postal now, and 

& 6. FanQuaak CO. LTe., SGZ6%, Teak. Pa. 








eabahemean profit. o— save +o yy 
Sows 76300 onmy San Crade Standard Gasoline 








v co - 
Agents Wanted f° 
afactory to introduce oy a (ye 
fellow workmen the Best 
Known. GOOD PROFITS EASILY MADE. 
Send We for full size can and particulars. 
CLEAS-PAW ©0., 605 Bain &., Worcester, Bass 


MINNESOTA 2 










Complete and 
— L~~—< 














Pennsylvania Faire of 1910 Albany Deposited on city dumps.|  Eiver read the above letter? A new | ESTEAD 
ARM LANDS, E MESTEAD 
~ae Ne oty "512,000 annually for one appears from time to time. They | LANDS STATE LANDS. and EPR ras in 
Grangers’, Williams S.27-30 Sarde a cee te «= About 25,000 cubic are genuine, true, and full of human | Minvesota sent FREE to all who write. RD 
Grove, A 29-83 Bradford, Towanda, ¥ @ year. interest. or IEEDORATION, Seon Obs abate dutiat On Feat, Sten. 
Patrons 6f Husbandry, 8 27-30 Amsterdam—Used fer flli Cost to 
Grange Park, = Bradford, Troy, S 13-16 ony. aac Guanally fe streets. 
Bradford, Wyalusing, —Thrown 
onde “Foe ailing ae away or used for The Potato Digger Do cf 
Peiaae, 5 34° te ioe aera, waen 
Aitegheny, Imperial. Butler, Butler.” A 23-36 ber “of ‘loads cok _fuine. Small num Clean Work is the 
dueene, EET. 0.00 Cameron, ae! oun? ye, SH into et Mice Simple, strong, always in order. Works in all 
Beaver, Hookstown. 5 13-16 purposes. Balance dumped into river. “3 soils, all depths, hillside and level. No cutting 
sedis eon” 16-18 Carbon, ener ee Buffalo—Used for filling uader and none missed. Potatoes always clean, | 
S 20-83 Center. water. on top of ground. Works weil in heavy tops. 
Bellefonte. 
Berks, Kutztown, 0 4-7 Chester, Oxford. S 20-23  Cohoes—Disposed of by contract. 
Berks, Reading, S 27-30 Chester, West , a pubite a + pha at fertilizing parks DOWDEN MFG. COMPANY 
Biair, Hollidaysburg, 869 and publ Send tor Free Catalogue 1077 Eim Street, Prairie Gity, ia., U.6.a. 
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structively and actually familiar with snaver of the state fair at Syracuse choice and 25@50c on medium and 25@30¢ p doz, new Cy 5e@1 p 
i the law of this state, and was well and ask for a copy of the dairy dept common lambs. Today, Saturday, there. hamper, sour cherries © Me p 7-%b 
4 prize list.’ The number and amount was a recovery of 15@25c of the de- bskt, potatoes 75c@1. p carrier, 


a 
sie 


St 





fal 





Convicts Himself | 


common sense questions to any agent 


disks or other pn oy samust be 
and more modern machine ours?” 
aoeet wa will have to say “Yes” or sae evade yn 
The caiat s own answers convict him of try- 
to sell an out-of-date machine, } 


Sharples Dairy Tubular, 
Cream Separators | 























rs BATH IN OIL” 
High Grade —Direct 


at my factory 























THE’ LATEST: MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 




















At Chicago, the beef cattle market 
is very irregular and slop fed stuff has 
quit arriving. Receipts have been 
heavy and. grassy light cattle forced 
lower. Prime, heavy steers were not 
spared in the general decline of 
prices, choice to best stuff bringing 




















place. The drouth in the northwest 
was of course the chief controlling 
factor, with general agreement 
that the spring wheat crop is mate- 
rially shortened. But traders who 
were not favorable to further ad- 
vances, pointed to an excellent crop 
of new winter wheat now beginning 
to. move, also to the indifference of 
Eurepean buyers. After selling high- 
er than $1.01, July delivery sold un- 
der 97c, Sept much the same level, 
market unsettled. On another page 
American Agriculturist prints in brief 
the crop situation at the close of 
June, this pointing to the low condi- 
tion of spring wheat. 

Corn offerings were possibly a little 
‘larger in the speculative branch of 
the trade, yet cash lots were not 
pressing on the market, and the en- 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 


lbs. 

At Chicago, a few old apples are 
remaining <nd prices high, but sell 
only in a very small way. New are 
offered in all kinds of packages and 
market is rather dull and weak with 
green and red mixed lots selling at 
25c @$1 p bu. 


ket is firm, but demand rather quiet. 
Straw is scarce, but not in much de- 
mand, Best timothy sells at $1.20 p 
bale, No 3 to No 1 90c@1,15, fey 
mixed: clover 35c, clover 50@85c, rye 
straw 45@50c, oat and wheat 40@45c. 

At Chicago, demand for timothy 
and prairie hay is good and market 
firm. Choice timothy sells at $16.50 
@ 17 p ton, rye straw 9.50@10, oat 7 
@7.50, wheat 6@7. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, western feeds are in 
good demand and prices firm, with 
coarse wheat bran in 100-lb sacks 
selling at $21.10 p ton, gluten meal 
25.45, standard middlings 23.60, red 
dog in 140-lb sacks 28.60, linseed oil 
meal 33, brewers’. meal 1.64 p 100 Ibs, 
grits 1. 65, flakes 2. 

Potatoes 


Western fowls in boxes 17@18c p fh, 
roosters 12%c, fey squab broilers 30@ 
65c p pr, weighing 4 Ibs to pr“S80@33e« 
oe ere 8 to 10 lbs to doz $3.25 


At Chicago, market for live poultry 


who este one ou a disk-filled or other com From these, countr nsignee: : ; 
mon, complicated cream separator. Say ohne P Cattle | _ Hogs Sheep pay freight and. MB ag chilsapask is fairly steady, with practically no 
(4) pra 3 disks or other contraptions ‘er 100 lbs, Saas | coed | oso |.a0ue | tes | tone When sold in a small way to retailers Changes in quotations, Fowls sell up 
par conareer eeneny Mo help it skim?” ng in or consumers, an advance is usually se- to I4c p Ib, roosters 10c. Iced poul- 
agent will have to CNS Oe pee KE oS ge ee FF ee a7 ee slack, 
2) “Then you nee ntraptions Chicago $8.50 |$7.35 | $9.75 |$8.05 |$4.75 |$5.50 w ow selling a 4c, roost- 
i i beptanas ced uch cutie» New York | 8.50 100 $0.00 | 7.75 | 4.75 | 6.00 Apples ers llc, 
i! ming force enough to do the w ro Buffalo 8.50 |- 7.25 |10.10 | 8.30 | 5.65 | 5.50 At New Yor*, old stock is light and Onions 
out them?” The sont a ts papeaelity 8.00 |. 7.28 | 9.25 | 7.95 | 5.00 _o quotations nominal. New apples are 
{ (3) “Then a separator that produce Meburg | 8:10 | 7-15 | 9.90) 8.30 | 400) 510 in greater supply and prices irregular, _ At New York, onions are in good 
q enough skimming force to do the w wines . due to quality, selling at 40c@$1 p 100 demand at full late prices, with Tex 
yellow selling at $1.75@2 p cra, Jer- 


sey white’ or yellow 1.50@2 p _ bskt, 
ee red 3@3.50 p bbl, yellow 3.25@. 
75. 
Vegetables 
At New York, upon heavy receipts 
of vegetables prices have weakened 
and are sHghtly lower on most sorts. 








by, ea padorgs p 100 Ibs. Beans Asparagus sells at Te @ $1 p doz bchs, 
‘y ven pp duceeedimembbopeee (2 At New York, bean trade is very Deets and or ee $1@2 p 100 behs, 
Hi!) Dry Dutcher COWS .........ceeeesnce 3.65@ 615 quiet, red kidn firmly held, and " cabbage $3@4 p 100 heads or 60@ 85e 
iy Heifers 400@ 650 @ = = aS ee p bbl, cauliflower $1@2, cucumbers 50 
"i Butcher Dae onc cea seseewnees 350@ 6.09 cium and pea beans moving slowly, @$1 p bskt, lant $1 bx. let 
i Poor to fac canning’ stock. - 270@ 410 with ped kidney bringing $4.90 p bu, ) ats CCE SD @2_p bx, let- 
By You! calves, fair to prim ete : 650@ 785 medium 3.05, pea beans 2.45, marrow tuce 85 @ T5e p bskt, peas 75c@$1.38, 
, 70 . -o0 @ .85 s 
i aie to -edlened teeters... ‘: §is@ s60 and Cal lima 3.10, string beans 25@ i5c p halt bbl, toma~ 
Milch cows and springers, each........ 25.00@ 60.00 I estimate the area under field toes 50c @ $2 p carrier. 
i On heavier receipts, hogs have suf- beans compared with normal acreage ee crop in a Sh = we 
fered a decline of nearly a half dollar. is 90%. The crop is making favor- BOC, DORK. Verr. DTOHNERS. . 
ps “ 5 and dry weather we have had for the 
The lighter classes of hogsarein best @ble progress. All of the ‘09 crop is jo: raw weeks has worked much 
favor and bring about $9.45 p 100 Ibs, ®°!4.—I[C. O. T., Brie County, N ¥Y. damage to plants. In the vicinity of 
with some choice pigs reaching 9.75, Eggs Huron we will grow about 200 acres, 
Ay but the bulk of sales range from 9.15 At New York, arrivals continue lib- [A. K., Erie County, O. 
sy @9.40. eral and much stock showing effect of Wool 
if Market is comparatively steady at hot weather; Pa, state and nearby 4+ New York, market continues easy 
: iy e+G the low level recently attained. Fair bennery sell ot 25@ 28c p doz, western ang trade slow. Quotations un- 
Bt ae ok, meme | to choice spring lambs sell at $6.50@ — 23 @2hc, miscellaneous 17 chan ed. 
Mi Yr o 8.35 p 100 Ihe, yearling lambs 5.25@ =~ At ‘Chicago Strictly fresh eggs are a 
att 7 4 75a > ’ * 
i SEPARATOR CO., ny ggasi Aimy, 4 Rabat % sep to in good demand, but considerable What Do Potatoes Inherit? 
ie ioc baie A watbery TOAD: cous SIGGGGE Seana S moana ot mean a ome 
. * @ 4.50, 8.75 @ 4.25. 
i fp, Ii. Be an ae reneingy Cob. Pe Ore. hes, re so@ eges. oe lots —_ at 17@18%c p {To answer this question, much re 
te The Horse Market oz, miscellaneous 15@1é6c. search work has been done by Dr East 
ni ; 2 Receipts of e r f orer qual- 2 e Connecticut experiment station 
ue The attendance of outside buyers is ity teak Getine tha auane eee eo = His conclusions will interest every 
h fair, and chunks and medium weights i potato grower, especially at this time 
fi excessive heat in some parts of the when seed potatoes are being selected.] 
i that are serviceable and good workers country. Shippers should remember ; 
hs sell regularly at $180@215, fcy heavy the new and more exacting regula- 1. Variations in resistance to 
Ki weight drafters bring 300@375, me- tions of the N Y¥ board of health by drouth are not inherited. They are 
is dium grade chunks 130@160, ee ened tenes cake due to variations in different individ- 
j , e 
iocsditmaadiaaia —_—_—_——- sale of which is prohibited in food Vals in the time of setting tubers. | If 
or how many doctors THE GRAIN TRADE channels. Shipping of cases which - RP Vety Pes St tne , 
contain a large proportion of unsound of the drouth the plants will survive; 
a eggs is likely to prove unprofitable. if the tubers are more than half 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN Fresh Fruits mature at that time, the vitality of 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS At New York, arrivals of fresh fruits the Plant will have been used to such 
are heavier and prices lower, with a ®" extent in their production that 
Cash or | Wheat | Corn Oats tendency toward weakness. Georgia the plant is likely to die prematurely. 
; n ; Tubers from such lants have less 
i Bidcbone, Spot peac' es sell at 75c@$1.50 p carrier, Pp 
\ TS Seo oa = 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 188 jums 1.25@1.75, cherries 6@10c p qt, vigor than those from plants that 
it emin m oy ed GE IBS currants 6@9c, strawberries 3@8c, have matured normally. 
Veterinary Adviser cago . | 1.00 | 1,304) 60 |.) | 42 | 57) blackberries 4@9c, raspberries 4@7c, 2 Inherited variations sometimes 
es meee New York | 1.06 | 1.37 | 694 |.80 | 48 | 61 huchleb 9@14 9 ‘ 
= ston F —|.71 | O44 | 458 | 644 uchleberries 9@14c, peng @ take place in tuber reproduction, but 
tra- Toledo | | | 1.00 | 1.37| 614 |.74 | 40 | 55 12c, muskmelons 75ce @$1.25 p cra, wa- , : 
-e fh } 1 : |° j= they are rare and are simply losses 
St.Louis . | 1.03 | 1.30 | 59 | .71 | 37 | 5 termelons 380@60 p 
221 set oEERENG fea ae Min’polis | 1.14 | 131} 56 | .65 | .40 | 48 Outlook for ff ae crop on Long of salperiant ceareres ~~ 
Liverpool | 1.20 | 1.84 89) |.87 |— |— Island is at least as good as last year. grower should expect, therefore, to 
I picked 10,000 crates in ’09 and ex- obtain varieties by this means that 
At Chicago, wheat continued very pect to harvest the same amount this Will possess a greater commercial 
; $ ™P much unsettled. After an advance in Yyear.—I[D. W. D., Suffolk County, N Y. value than is possessed by the parent 
‘ a owa late June of 10@12c p bu, this carry- Hay and Straw variety. 
i ing all deliveries substantially above At New York, prices have ad- 3. The numerous variations im 
: the dollar point, some reaction took vanced on all grades of hay and mar- Yield, size, etc, that are always 


present in potato varieties, are due to 
circumstances of environment and are 
not inherited. Continued selection of 
large tubers, therefore, will not in- 
crease thé average size of the variety. 
On the other hand, if tubers which 
are diseased or immature are planted, 
the resulting plants have less vigor 
and the yieJd is thereby decreased. 

Dr East does not say so, but the up- 
shot of the whole thing is this: 
Select for seed, well matured potatoes 
from healthy and good-yielding stock 
that has done well under the condi- 
tions of soil or climate that your crop 
is to experience. 


Grange Committee Unmashed 








t 
oF tire tone was one of comparative : 
strength. Traders generally record- . At New Sark, Co ae ‘ [From Page 34.] 
p s as reaso bly oes is moderate, m re as a 
Ss = dr poteapene A luwer, with best stock selling at about for “honest criticism of grange offi- 
i salable around 59@60c p bu, choice “$1 p bag. New potatoes are lower and Cials and for valued services in pub- 
ts yellow and white on track better in + oderate demand, selling at $1@ lishing the true condition of affairs 
Mt than 62c. 1.25 p bbl. in the national grange.” Resolutions 
don't 1& Geune Oats prices were without impor- At Chicago, trade is very poor on were adopted to this .effect, noting 
jk YOUR 0 g, Wagons are truly an tant change, operators watching crop _ old potatoes, with sales in car lots at the merit of the press fearlessly pub- 
At cce work eer wingtocheapmate- |and harvest conditions. Standard 12@18¢ p bu. New potatoes are more lishing the news, and tendering a 
oats in store 39@40c p bu. active and red stock sells at 70@T5c, vote of thanks to the agricultural ard 


Seer 
22 


4 
he 











Rye was inactive through absence 
of offerings, No 2 nominally steady at 
75@76c p bu. Barley sales were @& 
little more readily effective at full 
prices. Malting grades 58@68c p bu 
for poor to choice, feed barley 48@ 
56c. 

Grass seeds were dull and steady in 
tone. Prime timothy $4.50 p gy Ibs, 








clover 11.50, hungarian 2.50@ 


white $1.70@2.15 p bbl. 
Poultry 

At New York, arrivals of live poul- 
ty are light but demand slow on all 
kinds except broilers, which sell at 26 
@28c p Ib, fowls 17%c, roosters 
turkeys 10@ 4c, ducks. 4c, live 
pigeons 25c. Dressed poultry continue 
to move slowly and prices steady. 


grange papers, “which after careful 
anc honest investigation have ex- 
posed the wrong conditions now ex- 
isting in the national and a number 
of state granges, and resolve further 
that a special] vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to American Agriceulturist and 
New England Homestead.” 


Se Dee ee oe ee we ee tee em em eK 





27-38 Chester, West Chester, 
$69 and publ 


Berks. Reading. 5 
Biair, Hollidaysburg, 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOKCE CREAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
1910. . 29% 29% 27 
1909.. 25% @26 28@29 25 
1908... ° 23 24 22 
At New York, butter market is 


firm, and prices higher. The narrow- 
ing the supply of choice cmy butter 
has tended to raise quotations on 
best lots. Good cmy for fcy makes 
which sell at 26@27%c p Ib, dairy 
24@25 %c. 

At Boston, receipts show some 
shrinkage and lower quality because 
~ jof extreme hot weather. Best cmy 
sells at 28@29%c p Ib, dairy 26@28c. 

At Chicago, a large portion of the 
butter arriving is taken for storage 
purposes. Receipts hold up well and 
consumptive demand is principally 
for fcy makes which sell at 26@27%c 
p ib, dairy 27 @28c. 

Cheese Market; 
‘ At New York, movement is fair on 
top grades of whole milk cheese and 
prices steady at recent advanced quo- 
tations. White cheese continues dull 
and sells not above 14%c p Ib, whole 
milk 15%c, colored fcy 14\%c. 

At Cuba, N Y, June 29, offerings 
were 3245 bxs of cheese, of which 
1835 sold at 15%c p Ib, 1410 at 15%c. 
Ruling price was 15\c. 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal 
and demand not active, but holders 
firm. New York twins sell at 15c p Ib. 

At Chicago, trade was rather slow, 
and demand only moderate. More 
goods coming than are sold and stock 
placed in coolers. Twins sell at 13% 
p ib, daisies 14%c, young America 
and longhorn 15c. 


Our Vetermary Adviser 


Glanders and Farcy—F. R. F., Ohio, 
has a colt (age not given) that has 
small swellings appear on different 
parts of the body, some the size of the 
end of the finger, the tops of which 
come off, leaving a red sore. The 
nostrils also are full of ulcers and 
sores, which look like water blisters. 
This condition may arise from some 
sort of eczematous disease with which 
I am not familiar, but the symptoms 
described apply perfectly to glanders 
and farcy, and therefore I sug- 
gest that the colt be examined as early 
gas possible by a competent veterina- 
rian. 








Lost Cud—S. P. D., New Jersey, asks 
if there is such a thing as a cow losing 
her cud, he having a cow that has not 
been seen chewing -.er cud for about 
three weeks. A cow cannot lose her 
cud, but will not chew it if she is not 
feeling well, This animal is dull, 
stands around, and has no appetite. 
Give her at one dose a pound and a 
half epsom salts dissolved in warm 
water, this followed in a day or two 
§rith the tonic given below: Sulphate 
of iron, powdered, three ounces, salt- 
peter two ounces, nux vomica one 
ounce. Well mixed together, and a 
heaping teaspoonful given in feed 
three times a day. Allow the animal 
Y run out to grass on fine days. 





/ Bloody Miik—c. L. L., New York, 
has a cow that has been giving bloody 
milk from one teat every few days for 
some time. Blood is clotted and 
stringy. She Las been given saltpeter 
weveral times without effect. Bloody 
milk is due usually to injury to the 
udder, resulting in the rupture of some 
of the small vessels of the gland. I 
would advise that the quarter be 
milked out th-ee or four times a day, 
and then bathed with hot water and 
rubbed thoroughly. This treatment 
should relieve the condition in a week 
or 10 days. 


Injury to Hock—W. P. M., New 
Work, while using his horse to draw 
am heavy timber, left her standing in 
such a position that she got one hind 
shoe caught, spraining her leg badly. 
The leg swelled considerably and ani- 
mal was very lame. The trouble was 
focated in the fetlock, ar? various lini- 
ments have been used during the year, 
givi g only temporary relief. The 
lameness is not always noticeable, and 
usually shows more prominently after 
standing, either in stable or after be- 
ing driven. When started up she will 
step on the toe for several steps, 
finally getting the foot down squarely. 
The trouble is in the hock instead of 
the fetiock. It is altogether probable 
that there has been sufficient-injury ‘to 
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this joint to cause a spavin to develop. 
We would advise that the hock be 
blistered and the horse given a good, 
in-ng rest. For blister would advise 
either the mixed Spanish fly and red 
iodide of mercury blister, or Gom- 
bault’s caustic baisam, used as di- 
recte . 





Treatment of Navel in OColt—L R. 


R., Pennsylvania, asks for advice with 
regard to tl. treatment of the navel 
in the ne.iy born colt, as he had a» 
e we ience with one that did not 
break off, but was left hanging for 
some time after birth. To avoid in- 
fection, which often takes place 
through the navel, and also hem- 
orrhage. The navel should be _ tied 
with clean, strong silk thread as soon 
as possible after birth. Before tying, 
the part should be thoroughly washed 
vith some antiseptic, such as 5% cre- 
olin or carbolic acid, 


Country Produce Markets 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
strawberries are well supplied at 
steady prices; poultry, butter and 
cheese are rather slow, while eggs 
are in fair demand. Potatoes $1.65@ 
1.75 p bbl, cabbage 50@Tic p cra, 
peaches 1.50@1.75 p bx, apricots 1.50, 
gooseberries 1.753@3 cra, cherries 
2.50@3, dewberries Be 37, water- 
melons 40@50c ea, red raspberries 4 
@4.50 p cra, black 2.50@3, currants 
3@3.75, corn 6G9@70c p bu, oats 44c, 
timothy hay 20@20.50 p ton, clover 
15.0@ 16, rye straw 10@10.50, oat 9 
@9.50, middlings 28.50@29, bran 26 
@26.50, live fowls 15@17c p_ Ib, 
spring chickens 22@25c, cmy butter 
30@3ic, dairy 2@24c, cheese 16@ 
2ic, eggs 22@23c p doz. 

NEW YORK—At. Albany, old pota- 
tees sell slowly. The market has been 
loaded with strawberries and prices 





have been rather low. Several loads 
have been sold at $1 p 32-qt cra. 
Grain firm, butter steady, poultry 


quiet, buckwheat 61@63c p bu, corn 
67@69c, oats 46@49c, rye 80@82c, 
bran $21.50722.50 p ton, middlings 
23@26, ¢cérn meal 28@29, timothy 
hay 16@17, rye straw 11@12, milch 
cows 25@65 ea, cmy butter 24@30c p 
Ib, dairy 23€ 28c, cheese 15@16c, eggs 
25@27c p doz, live fowls 17@18c p 
Ib, chickens 20@2ic, old potatoes 1@ 
1.25 p bbl, new 2.25@2,75. 








A Common-Sense Suggestion. 

When manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements invite our readers 
to correspond with them relative to 
any problems that confront them— 
such as what style furrow opener will 
be found best adapted to the locality 
in which a grain drill is to be used— 
there should be no hesitancy on the 
part of the farmer in writing for that 
information. The American Seeding- 
Machine Co., Incorporated, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, manufacturers of that 
old, time-tried grain drill—the Em- 
pire—invite our readers to correspond 
with them relative to this matter, and 
wish it understood that it is no 
trouble for them to an-wer questions 
pertaining to the seeding conditions 
in any part of the grain-growing 
world. The Empire Grain Drill is 
manufactured in many styles and 
sizes—both plain grain and combined 
grain and fertilizer. This company 
makes every style furrow opener— 
single disk, double disk, hoe and shoe 
—and are prepared to furnish grain 
drills that are guaranteed to do the 
work as it should be done. Write to 
the manufacturers for a copy of their 
Empire catalogue. After having read 
this catalogve go to your local imple- 
ment dealer and insist on seeing the 
Empire Drill 











Just Two Kinds Of 


Cream Separators 


DE LAVAL 


And The Others 

~~ ad stated, there are JUST 
TW KINDS of Centrifugal 
Cream Separators, the improved 
DE LAVAL of today and the 
dozen other ‘‘copies”’ , ‘‘imitations’’ 
‘substitutes’, ‘‘just-as-good’’ a 
*‘near’’ separators, and some a lise 
cheaper made and more inferior 
than the others but all merely util- 
izing one or another of the expired 
DE LAVAL patents and cast-off 
types of construction of ten to 
twenty and thirty years ago. 

If you want the BEST, that will 
Save its cost over any of the others 
every year and last five or ten 
times as tong gs can but choose 
the DE LAVAL. If for any reason 
you want something different, 
shut your eyes, buy the cheapest, 
and get your own separator ex- 
perience quickest. 

That’s really the whole Cream 
Separator story told in the fewest 
words possible. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


srs. ave 
GAN FRANCISCO SEaTTiec 
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NEWTON’S HEAVE 
“Ano tebicesTion CURE. 


The Standard V' 5 
3° Weestaary, Beenedy 
booklet. 











— 


$1.00 per can at dealers. or express prepaid. 
SHE NEWTON REMEDY CO.. Telede. Objo 


PiSave You $50 


On a Manure Spreader 
if You’li Let Me 




















All sizes. We have had 
33 years’ experience and 
can save you money. 
Aiso Steam and Gaso- 
line Engines, Boilers, 
Sawmills, etc. 













MAKE MONEY 
for FARMERS 


It is ei to make lumber for 
yourself and neighbors with an 
AMERIGAN mill, All sires. 
Work rapidly with power. 
No experience Get 
Free and Low Prices. 
American Sew MIN Mach'y Co. 


120 © St. , Hackettstown, N. 5. 
156) Terminal Bldgs., New York 








vertisers like to know 
where 
come 


When You Write fis "jouns:. "Ourst. 
Advertisers 





Mitte ton. 


10 DAYS 
= 





We wih ship you e 


Sport tn advance, nd 
If it does not suit you 7 








Sterling 
Daisy 
si 


Dairy 
Horse 


GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Stock Feed 
Feed 
Feed 


Gregson's Calf Meal 
Sterling Scratch Feed 
Sterling Chick Feed 
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Cigar Leaf’s Development 


Prospects for a good tobacco crop 
in all cigar leaf growing sections out- 
‘‘de of Wis are good. The drouth 
has been so severe in that state that 

sports to Amevican Agriculturist in- 
cicate a very dubious outlook. Reset- 
ting will certainly be necessary in 
many fields. Although the drouth 
has extended to some extent into O, 
very little damage has been worked, 
and a quick, soaking rain will start 
the crop onward toward early ma- 
turity. In Pa and N Y plants are 
practically all set in the field and 
ire making the usual progress at this 
time of year. Drouth has not been 
severe .n these states and prospects 
are excellent. 


Told by New York Growers 


The crop in the town of Horseheads 
is all transplanted by July 1 and has 
ftarted to grow with an even stand. 
While we have had little rain recent- 
ly the ground was in good condition 
for setting plants. We have had lit- 
ue or no trouble with cutworms, and 
with warm, growing weather we ex- 
pect a first-class crop.—[J. C. M., 
Chemung County, N Y. 

Tobacco was nearly all set by June 
29. Although dry and hot plants are 
looking fine. There was no rot in 
beds this year and all that I have 
known of in years past was caused 
mainly by being covered or plants too 
thick. Generally giving them more 
air or thinning the bed has relieved 
the trouble. There is a larger acre- 
age set this year than last, and plants 
‘0 far promise better.—[J. P. R., Os- 
wego County, N Y. 

Growers are finishing cuttin, What 
has been set is in good condition. No 
reports of any cutworms or diseasé. 
About 80% will be set this year com- 
pared to last. Some are setting 6 to 
8 acres, others less.—[H. M. Cayuga 
County, N Y. 

Weather has been favorable to set- 
iting new tobacco crop, and on June 
~5 practically all was set and. the 
stand is even.—[P. C., Chemung 
County, N Y. 

The Wilson is the principal variety 
of tobacco being set. Growers are in 
ihe hight of tobacco setting on June 
“5. Some are increasing their acre- 
wge, while others: setting less. Plants 
ore large and in fine condition, but 
oil is dry.—[{H. M., Niagara Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Tobacco is all in the fields and 
progressing at a good rate. Decrease 
of acreage about 10%. We have no- 
ticed very few cutworms or other in- 
sects so far this. year and plants are 





fretting an even. start.—[C. A. L., 
Chemung County, N Y. 
Pennsylvania’s Outlook 
All of the ’09 tobacco is out of 


farmers’ hands excepting a few scat- 
tered lots, which it will not pay the 
buyer to go after. The ’10 crop is all 
set and growing well. We have had 
plenty of rain and sunshine and not 
many worms. The start is excellent 
and prospects are geod for a large 
erop.—{I. B. N., York County, Pa. 

The ’09 tobacco crop has all been 
sold at an average of 9c p Ib in the vi- 
«<inity of Columbia. Much was bought 
at lower prices, but buyers have paid, 
especially in recent weeks, for prime 
goods as high as 12c p Ib. Last year’s 
crop turned out to be much better 
after sweating than expected by 
packers. Planting of this year’s crop 
has been finished, but owing to cold, 
wet weather some weeks ago setting 
has been somewhat later than usual. 
Warmer weather has n.ade its ap- 
pearance and the crop looks well and 
is growing finely. The govérnment 
experiment stations, of which there 
are three in this county, are experi- 
menting on several new varieties of 
tobacco and also the effect of sev- 
eral kinds of high grade fertilizer. 
No damage was worked by the wind 
and severe hailstorms recently as the 
plants were too small to be damaged, 
but fruit and other crops were in- 
jured to considerable extent.—[C. H., 
Lancaster County, Pa, 

Cold, wet weather in the early part 
of June held the plants in the seed 
beds. On June 25 all transplanting 
is done and the past week the plants 
have made a good start in the field. 
Acreage is a ttle less than last year. 
The cro, all sold.—[W. L. G., 
Lycoming County, Pa. 

Tobacco was all planted by June 
27. It looks prosperous and about 
the same acreage was set as in ‘09. 
‘All the old tobacco is sold and aver- 


TOBACCO.. CROP 


aged the grower about 6c p Ib in the 
bdle.—[H. W. H., York County, Pa. 
With Ohio Growers 

About. half of the ’09 tobaccd crop 
was sold. early in the fall at 10@1lic 
p lb. Then we stopped selling until 
spring. Now the buyers are busy cut- 
ting on fillers and damaged as much 
as they can. Spanish is selling at 9 
@10c p ib. Seed is bought anywhere 
the purchasers can find it at 4@10c, 
and some at 7@10c. About 80% of 
the crop is sold, and 90% of the ’10 
crop planted. We are having some 


trouble with cutworms, and plants 
seem now but a little late. The 
ground is rather dry, but otherwise 


in good condition. Wheat looks good 
and is turning color a little. We hear 
considerable complaint of smut in oats 
and a little in corn. Meadows are in 
fair condition. Will have no fruit. 
Pastures and potatoes are in fair con- 
dition.—[J. C. C., Warren County, O. 

Very little of the Zimmer-Spanish 
crop of ’09 is left in growers’ hands, 
The better grades have lately sold ,at 


10c p 1b, inferior an damaged 
stuf€ brought less. Zimmer-Spanish 
acreage for ’10 will be about 60 to 
65% of '09 in the vicinity of Waynes- 
ville. In some sections the decrease 
will be fully 15%. Many growers will 

to say 


By t out none, and it is safe 
%% of the tobacco growers will de- 
The cause is 


crease their acreage. 
prices,—[BE. 


unsatisfactory yields in 
E. K., Warren County, O. 

Practically all of the '09 tobacco crop 
is out of gro.vers’ hands. Since warm 
weather plants in fields have made 
very good progress.—[A. D. S., Miami 
Valley, O. 

Tobacco crop is all set, but there is 
no increase in acreage. There is a 
change from Spanish to seed tobacco, 
Seed has been selling best the past 
year or so. Early settings are in good 
condition and progressing fast. Late 
are making good headway, but not 
doing as well as the past 2 weeks be- 
cause of drouth. Young plants are 
scarce, but careful handling of beds 
will result in sufficient plants. About 
all of the ’09 crop is sold and brought 
7@10c,:or an average of 8 or 9c for 
the bulk.—[D. R., , Miami County, O. 





Raising Winter Layers 
Begs are always high from No- 
vember to February. The trick is to 
get fowls to lay at that time. Most 
people fail because they do not man- 
age properly. They wait till too late 
to get good results. The most im- 
portant factors that make for suc- 
cess in laying at that season are: 
Fowls bred from hens that lay. well 
during that period,- proper time of 
hatching, cleanliness, freedom from 
lice, judicious feeding, pure water, 
and general good care.. Pullets of 
American breeds hatched between 
the middle of May and properly man- 
aged should begin to lay dur- 
ing November. Mediterranean breeds 
hatched between the middle of April 
and the middle of June should start 
about the same time. The demand 
for new-laid eggs is so great and the 
prices so high that it will pay a-.great 
majority. of farmers to meet this de- 
mand. The proper strain of fowl can 
be secured in every general purpose 
breed, and the other factors are all 
under the control.of the man or 
woman who raises the pullets. Now 
is the time to look out for the young 
flock. Plenty of free range, strict 
cleanliness, abundant pure water and 
ample good food at this season. will 
insure good development and eggs. 





Early and late potatoes are very 
desirable in this section, the late va- 
rieties of course average about three- 
fourths, in area of acres, the average 
yield of early the past few years 
about 90 to 100 bushels an acre, sell- 
ing rate $1 a bushel. Late varieties 
yield 180 to 200 bushels an acre. The 
average price the past year has been 
80 cents a bushel. The only plan we 
have for home use is to raise early 
varieties in garden, then select late 
for winter use. 

My methods are about like my neigh- 
bors, except that I spray. We believe 
in commercial fertilizers, and thor 
ough cultivation. The past season th 
experiment ‘station had a test in 
spraying for blight. There was but 
little blight the past season and the 
increase in yield was over sever 
bushels an acre.—[M. J. Buntin, New 
York. 


AND, MARKET 
Ringing Large Hogs 


A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 


Some time ago it was my duty to 
ring a very large boar. I did not 
have sufficient help to catch him and 
tie him for utting in the ring, so 
had him come up close to a log sta- 
ble, and watched my opportunity to 
throw a running noose over his nose 
behind the tushes. I then drew it 
tight, gave the rope.a lop over a 
stable log and drew him up close. He 
never slackened the rope. An at- 
tendant held the rope firmly while I 
did the ringing. By this method two 
persons can handle a hog of almost 
any size, as the hog with a noose 
over his nose will persist in pulling 
back, no matter what is going on 
about him. 








Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 560,000 People Weekly 


THUS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
eri turist. only FIVE 
you wish 


° ge. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertissment and each initial or a number: counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have — on, as we cannot 


m day to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
R SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 

inserted in 


Farmers’ 








NO BLACK- FACED TYPE “or display of any ay 
will be allowed under this head, thus making 
small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
ayy he orly FIVE cents a word each a 1 
adress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York — 





EGGS AND POULTRY 








BABY CHICKS, lively fellows, $.09 each 
Single Comb White vigorous, free rangm, 
thoroughbred stock. Safe delivery guarantesd. 
WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, NY. 

HATCH — Oa for iets ue 
August. during Oh 


ay ease 
mention Fo! “A saw WILBUR Wallan 
Sigel, Pa. 





263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghams. 
GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 











AGENTS WANTED 





oes daily selling our Handy Tool, @ 
tn sell free. 


rticles Ligh er. 
THOMAS MFG. COMPANY, 453 Third 8t, Dae 


ton, 





MALE HELP WANTED 





MEN WANTED. age 18 to. 35, for firemen, $@@ 
monthly, and brakemen, $80, on all railroads. Ex- 
perience unnecessary; no strike. Promotion to «#- 
gineers, conductors. Kailroad employing headquar- 
ters, pied 500 men sent to positions monthly. . Stee 
age; stamp. LWAY ASSOCIATIC IN, Dest 
117, 237 "deen Street, Brooklyn, 4 





HELP WANTED—Railway mail clerks, postofire 
clerks, carriers, departmental clerks, internal ree- 
enue employees. Salary $600 to $1500. Examixa- 
ae soon. Rn 4 _ Vacations. Rural residests 

ually eligibl Write for schedule. AMERICAN 
CIViL SERVICE SCHOOLS, Dept 230, Rochester, 





WANTED—Married man with one or two boys te 
work on Jersey stock farm. Experienced milkes. 
For “Roms address W. F. SHRUM, Jeas- 
nette, ‘a. 





ARMER WANTED to represent us in your vicie- 
iy. No money required. Postal brings particulas. 
» ie FOWLER, 39 Cortlandt St,-New York. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish Agi- 
cultural and Industrial Aid Society has on its lise 
men wishing to obtain employment upon farms. Mat 
of them are without experience, but they are abie- 
bodied and willing to work. They speak little or w 
English, although many of them speak German. # 
you can make use of such help, please communica 
with us, stating what you will pay, whether the woud 
is per and whether you prefer a single or ma~- 








LIVE STOOK 


FOR SALE—Holstein bull, registered, well_ bred, 
15. months old. Having sold my herd, — sell 
cheap. S.; A. DAY, Peru, Clinton Co, N 





BUY A WELL-BRED AYRSHIRE bull calf and 
increase the all-around value of your herd: SOUTH 
FARM, Willoughby, Ohio. 


ROSE HILL Holstein-Friesian herd. Bull calf 
eight months old. For particulars write THAD 
YACKEL, Clyde, N Y. 





ried man. We are a philanthropic organization, whae 
object it is Se assist ys encourage Jews to become 
farmers. charge commission to employer er 
employee. ‘Address ¥ARM LABOR BUREAU, 14 
Second Avenue, New York City. 





ITALIAN FARM HELP and Italian colonists sup 
plied free of charge by the LABOR INFORMATION 
OFFICE FOR ITALIANS, 59 Lafayette Street, New 
York City (telephone 1198 Franklin). 





PERMANENT POSITION WANTED on farm er 
estate, by steady, intelligent city man;-married. 3; 
good worker. STORR, 118 Avenue J, Brooklyn, N ¥. 





FOR SALE—Fancy registered Poland-China boar 
pies. Bargains if sold at once. Write quick. G. 8. 
HALL, Farmdale, 








ESSEX PIGS from champion herd six to eight 
weeks old, $15 per pair. CHARLES LAFFERTY, 
Littla Valley, N ¥. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS for sale at 
prices: B. 8S. DETRICK, Sugar Run, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Registered he bull, one hundred 
dollars.. W. E. LANK, Milford, Del. 


JERSEY RED PIGS—Choice males, 
E. L. ALBERTSON, Hope, N J. 


O I C HOGS, best strain. 
G. W. FRISBIE, Savona, N 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE pigs. ROBERT 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


SEE our special Live Stock Dept in this issue for 
other breeders’ cards. 


DUROC PIGS $i0. 

WEEKS, DeGraff, 0. 

LARGE ENGLISH_YORKSHIRES. 
Frewsburg, N: Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOCK 





farmers’ 








six dollars. 





P eae and shippers. 











Pairs mated. SERENO 





A. A. BRAD- 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Eack 
Week 





BIG FARM ready for business. Profit begins bew 
the day you take possession; 2 horses, 4 cows, brood 
sow, 25 hens, all necessary machinery and tools in- 
:; 100 acres, ee 12 cows, cuts 40 tons @ 
hay, lots of wood and timber; 2-story 8-room house, 
big barn, lots outbuildings; 200 maple 
everything for $2700, part cash. Traveling diver- 
tions to see this Tioga 
other splendid 
“Strout’s Farm Catalog No 30,"" copy free. 
STROUT, Station 1096, 47 West 34th Street, N Y. 


FOR SALE—9 miles from Syracuse, N Y, 1388 

acre farm; 160 acres tile drained, the remainder 

timber. Two sets 
ents. No stone. Land in 

Income from farm last year $4500. 

per acre $74. Also farm 120 acres for $50 

WwW. H. WOODWORTH. Central Square, N Y. 


9-room house. RJ Be _ 
Water in Pie 
miles By ‘two taibons 


g 








CRES. Good 
each. 20 cow . etalls. 














a fruit. ¢ as) =. 
si5c0 Prise Bi Red. chicks S0c. SHADYBHOOK ances SX" gt Ce 
2.50, chicks ~ &§ M AGEN . 
FARM, Route 3, Roanoke, Va. wy. HALLS FARM A CY, Owego, Ticga 
FEMALE COLLIE PUPS, sure drivers,.and at bushels 
closing’ out prices. . Registered stock. W. 8. CUTH- yO 2g Sgn sere, ‘two. crops. eter My year on ‘the same 
BERT, Hammond, N ¥. iand ie ‘Common Delaware. . For information a bout 
—. ealth, a STATE BOA 
COLLIE PUPPIES—Imported grandparents, $2 and > 
$5. AUSTIN LEONARD, Troy, Pa. OF XGRICULTURE, Dover 
Pn aaa 70 ACRES. Nearly new Bs —— a nice «- 
MISCELLANEOUS Excellent ». Greatest 
=e fara be bargain ever offered. “catalog for stamps. GEO 


ALL BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, Ln acience, 
—_: and flowers, live stock, dairy, poultry, for schdol+ 
lib house or farm. Est 1842. ORANGE JUDD 
co. 739A Lafayette St, New York, Catalog free, in- 
guiries answered. 

BR - ae. Ye a wagon and —~ we covers, 

plain canvas. Plant bed cloth. 
HENRY. ‘DERBY. 123 A Chambers St, New York. 


CABDS HAND WRITTEN, 20c dozen. Very 
fine. Business cards printed, $.75 = 100. H. W. 
CRARK, Route No 2, Leechburg, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS—The plants 


are thinned. by hand and have an aver of 4 square 
inches of space each over the whole rx Stocky 











. Geneva, N 


CENTRAL NEW YORE FARMS. Best ——- 
makers. No hills. -Unexcelled markets. 

tation facilites. New catalog. GEO G. GOODELLE, 

Geneva, N Y. 








$2350, 100 ACRES near railroad village. Com 
fortable a. fruit, nice soil. Easy terms. New 
cotaies for GEO G. GOODELLE, Genes, 





$1750, §3 ACRES. Good house, basement barn, 38 
eres best balance pasture. ee others. 
Catalog for stamp. GEO G. GOOD Geneva, 





600 FRUIT TREES, 7-room house, 76 coe Ses 
with growing $2500 beautiful shade trees. x 
CALDWELL, Bridgeville, Del. 





plants with heavy roots. By our method of 
the plants have a reot system nearly as large as 
transplanted plants. We guarantee the root system 
to be 50% larger than on any other plants. Not how 
cheap, but how gocd. Celery planta, ( seed— 
our own importation) $1.40 per 1000. 500 80c. 
Golden Self-Bleaching, White Plume, Giant Pascal, 
Winter Queen. Transplanted celery $2.50. bbage 
plants, All Head, Surehead, Flat Dutch, $1 per 1000. 
5000 $3.50. Transplanted cabbage ‘$2. Send fo for cir- 
cular and sample order and you will not buy other 
plants however cheap. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, 
Drawer 5, Chester, New Jersey. Eleven years plants 
exclusively. 


GINSENG ROOTS and 





seed for sale. 


Complete 
instructions for cultivating 7, — 10 cents. H. 
Ww. 


ELMENDORF, Rarena, N 





25 MARYLAND vapee. Very cheap. THOS F. 


cox, Federalsburg, 
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A A Brought 20 Replies te 1 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City.. Gentlemen: We had previous- 
ly advertised in another paper which 
brought us but one reply. To the 
advertisement in the American Agri 
culturist we received about twenty, 
giving good results,—[J. H. Stoothoff, 
Old Bridge, N J. 








A Deal in Pigs 


By Giadys Hyatt Sinciair 





ILLY, Bill-l-ly! Come, lad! 
Come out to the barn and 
se: what we’ve got,” called 
Mr Langham. Billy woke 
in a flash after these magic 
words and was soon out to 
@iew the new treasure—a little brown 
eolt. The lively fellow was looked 
@ver and praised from the star in his 
ferehead to his least last hoof. Billy 
mever said much, but in his own mind 
ke was certain that this colt would be 
2@ record-breaker for speed; and when, 
at breakfast, his father gave him the 


colt, the boy fairly choked between 
eatmeal and gladness, and immedi- 
ately christened the baby horse 


Greased Lightning. 

Billy Langham was a dependable 
ghap, his father’s right hand when not 
at school, and Greased Lightning soon 
earned who his best friend was. The 
eolt would follow his mother around 
the farm twice as contentedly when 
Billy was along too, and by constant 
petting and coaxing and bribery was 
taught to lift one forefoot to “shake” 
ty the time he was a year old. 

About this time Mr Langham woke 
fo a desire for something better than 
common stock on his farm. Ele de- 
cided to begin improvements with pigs. 
“Jim Fordney is going west,” he an- 
zmounced one hot day at dinner. “He 
has sold all but three of his Duroc 
pigs to men outside, and I bargained 
for the three at ten dollars apiece. 
That’s dirt cheap. They wrote me 
from Rockdale, the breeding farm, 
that Durocs younger than these were 
Sifteen dollars and that was a month 
azo.” 

“Where will you get thirty dollars 
to buy pigs now?” asked his wife. 
“You said we couldn't afford to cele- 
brate the Fourth at Spring Lake, day 
after tomorrow.” 

“Well, we can’t. But Joe Brown 
wants the colt the last of the month 
and that will pay for the pigs and 
leave us something to swing on.” 

“But, Father!” If his father had 
struck him, Billy’s voice could not 
have held more agonized surprise. 
“Sell Greased Lightning? - He’s mine! 
You said so; why, he is mine!” 

“Well, you’ve had him, ain’t you? 
You must learn to make the most of a 
good chance in business. Them Duroc 
pies is pigs—the only full bloods in 
this county. I'd have to wait maybe 
@ year to get some like them at Rock- 
dale, they cost so, besides all the 
bother.” 

“I know-—but, oh, Dad, don’t sell the 
ecit! He’s—he’s mine!” Billy had not 
been brought up to argue or “talk 
back.” He could only voice his rights 
in fewest Words. 

“Oh well, I need the money and you 
ean have the pigs for yours,” answered 
the father easily as he left the room. 

Billy and his mother and Graham, 
the younger brother, stared at each 
ether in dismay. Well. they knew that 
eoaxing or reasoning was useless; they 
hal tried them too many times. Mrs 
Langham’s eyes filled with tears; but 
Billy felt stupid, blank. This could 
not be! Then, as he realized that his 
loved colt would really go, and go t» 
Jce Brown's heavy hand, he rose sud- 
@enly and hurried away, alone. Cry? 
No, he was a man and no whimperer. 
Rut a hard lump of cold anger seemed 
to lay in his stomach and he could 
hardly see his way, “It isn’t fair! It 
isn’t fair!” he ground out. “My things 
are mine. It isn’t fair!” 

That afternoon the boy kept at his 
work, but there was no heartiness in 


him. He could not eat his favorite 
het biscuits and honey for supper. 
When the lamps were lighted, too 


proud to show so dark a face, he hid 
it béhind the last number of the farm 
magazine. But soon Graham saw him 
straighten up and study the page in- 
tently, then disappear to talk in low, 
earnest tones with his mother in the 
kitchen. 

Mr Langham smiled to see Billy 
start for the Corners the next after- 
noon with his Fourth of July money in 
his pocket. “I thought he was taking 
on some over the colt,” he muttered, 
“but a boy would enjoy fire crackers 


> 
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if the whole family was bid off for a 
job lot.” Billy returned with several 
mysterious packages, but they cer- 
tainly did not look like fire crackers. 

Next morning Mr Langham went 
early to help a belated neighbor for 
the day. Being the Fourth, the boys 
had their time except for chores, and 
the minute these were finished they 
tumbled an immense packing box down 
to the buckeye trees on the corner. 
With flags from one of his packages, 
bunting, a bouquet of Sweet Williams 
a snowy table-cloth and glasses, Billy 
set up shop. At the house the mother 
measured sugar and lemon juice. With 
this and two pails of ice-water covered 
with white towels, a pail on the ground 
behind to wash glasses in, in clean 
shirt sleeves with hair and hands 
immaculate, Billy was ready for cus- 
tomers. 

About nine o’clock they began to 
come. It was seven miles farther to 
the celebration at Spring Lake. The 
day was hot, the roads dusty and the 
clean little stand under the buckeye 
trees looked very tempting. Merry 
parties in automobiles, in wagons and 
carriages, in buggies and carts, wheel- 
men and celebrators afoot came, stop- 
ped and passed on. The quarters and 
nickels and dimes rattled into the 
cigar box in a stream. 

As the procession came faster, Billy 
filled his paiis again and again, Gra- 
ham was pressed into service, then 
hurried -te the Corners after more 
supplies, while Billy wished he was 
three boys to keep upe wich the calls. 
About 11 o’clock the customers began 
to ask for “eats” as well as drinks. 
Graham hurried to the house and 
brought all its wealth of cookies and 
doughnuts, while the mother hastily 
cut great loaves of homemade bread 
into cool jelly sandwiches. 

About noon trade slackened and 
Graham kept shop while Billy and 
his mother counted the harvest of 
small coin. They exchanged aston- 
ished glances at the amount and 
Billy flew on glad feet to the pasture 
for a reassuring word to Greased 
Lightning. 

The homeward procession began 
to pass about 3 o’clock. The cele, 
brators were tired, even more dusty 
and thirsty than in the morning, and 
money spending had grown easy. 
Mrs Langham and Billy had picked u 
big basket of strawberries. These, 
washed carefully with the hulls on, 
went like hot cakes at ten cents a 
plate with sugar to coat them. 

“Sweet Williams!” cried a white- 
haired old lady with a jolly party in 
the last big automobile. “Just like 
those I raised when I was a girl! Will 
you sell them?” 

“Oh, no!” answered Billy. “T 
couldn’t—just flowers, you know! 
But you may have them, and wel- 
come!" And he gathered the Sweet 
Williams in both hands and reached 
them eager'y up to her. 

“Good for you, Chum!” taughed 
the old lady's tall college boy, tossing 
Billy a haif dollar. “Your business 
head will bring you to college yet, 
and your manners will take you any- 
where. Keep it up.” And they wero 
off before Billy could find a word. 

Mr Langham smiled approvingly at 
the lad’s keen eye for a business 
chance, but he little guessed the sum 
that Billy had taken in; and the boy 
— his mott.er kept their own coun- 
sel, 

“May I take. -Brown Beas this after- 
noon?’ asked Billy next day. 

“Yes, if you've finished the corn. 
Going t6 spend your cash, I suppose? 
See that you get something worth 
while with .it.” 

Billy answered not a word, but he 
winked at Greased Lightning who 
whinnied fendly over the bars as he 

. “Never mind, old boy; thirty 
dollars won’t- buy you or you would 
be mine this minute, But thirty dol- 
lars may keep you right behind those 
aw We'll make a try for it, any- 

ow.” 

Mr Fordney was not surprised to 
see Billy drive up with the hog rack, 
knowing that he was trusted with 
any ordinary business. “Tell your 
father he got them pigs just in time,” 
he said, as he pecketed Billy’s thirty 
precious dollars. “Joe Brown offered 


me fifty for them and Rockdale, 
where their ~other came from, wants 
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twenty apiece. Pigs is pigs, now! But 
I said your father could have these 
for thirty, some time ago; and a bar- 
gain is a bargain.” 
“Yes,” thought Billy 
drove home, “a bargain 
with strangers; but with own folks it 


bitterly as he 
is a bargain 


isn’t, or I should be 
and shoes and something nice 
mother.” 

“How did Fordney come to send 
ever the Durocs?” asked Mr Lang- 
ham at gupper.. “It’s the first time I 
ever knew Jim Fordney to sell any- 
thing without the cash.” 

“He has the cash. I paid him,” 
answered Billy. He spoke quietly, but 
his heart pounded hard. 

“You paid him? Where did you 
get money to buy such pigs?” 


buying books 
for 


“TI earned it yesterday; sold my 
Fourth of July fun for it.” 
“Humph!” Mr Langham could not 


say much; he was thinking too hard. 
“What are you going to do with the 
pigs? I should think you would have 
bid on the colt you think so much of.” 

“But you said you wouldn't take 
less than seventy-five dollars for the 
colt,” returned Billy. “But Durocs 
have gone up. They are twenty dol- 
lars apiece at Rockdale now and Joe 
Brown offered Mr Fordney fifty for 
these three. “m not sure what I 
shall do with them. I may butcher 
them.” 

“Butcher full blood pigs at twenty 
doilars apiece? You're crazy. I sup- 
pose you will sell to Brown. You'll 
make a pretty penny, but—”" 

“I won't, Dad! I never meant to 
sell to Brown. If you don’t get the 
pigs you want, he can’t have them. 
But, oh, Dad, I don’t want pigs; [ want 
my colt. Won't you swap even and 
let Greased Lightning be mine for 
keeps? If you won't’—Billy set his 
teeth an instant—‘I'll butcher those 
confounded Durocs as sure as shoot- 
ing!” 

Mr Langham was fairly cornered. 
He was too shrewd at a deal not to 
secretly admire Billy’s operation, and 
he did some lightning calculating. 
“Three pigs from Rockdale would be 
sixty dollars; and after freight and 
all is paid there won’t be enough left 
from seventy-five to salt the sheep. 
The kid has outmatched me for fair, 
but he wasn’t impudent about it, and 
comes back at me with a good offer. 


And I do want them Durocs.” Thus 
his thoughts. “Well, it’s a bargain, 
lad!’ he said. 

Billy's face lost its grime, deter- 


in a rush of boyish joy. 
“Will you trade 
with Joe 


mined look 
“Honest?” he cried. 
for keeps like you would 


Brown? And Greased Lightning is 
my very own” 
“We'll make a straight trade, the 


colt for the pigs. Do you want it in 
writing?” 

Billy looked at his father’s sober 
face, his own very sober. “Your 
word is gooi to every man in this 
county, Father,” he said. “It ought 
to be good to me.” 

The watching mother saw her hus- 
band flinch. is face flushed, as he 
rose, saying: .“I guess you'll find it 
will stand without hitching.” 


A Plea for Education 


W. BUSH, A WISCONSIN UNTV,&- 
SITY FARM BOY 





BY C, 





My purpose is to try and place 
more proof before undecided parents 
that the farm boy deserves and is 
entitled to a thorough education. 
Many fathers (I believe most mothers 
would like to see their children have 
an education) will say: “I did not 
go to high school or college and I 
have gotten alon all right.” Did 
you even stop to think that your boy 
is going to live in a different age from 
what you have tived in? Did you 
have to compete with men of edu- 
cation the way your son will? Are 
you getting on as well now as. you 
did when you first started out in Iife, 
or have the times got a little ahead 
of you? If the times have gotten 
ahead of you where will your son be 
when he is your age if you start him 
off in your tracks? 

When you were a boy there were 
no self-binders, mowers, horserakes, 
sulky cultivators, corn binders, corn 

ters, manure spreaders, cream 
separators, etc. Do you use any of 
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these, or do you say that because 
they were not used when you were a 
boy they are useless? I venture to 
say that this is not the case and that 
you have practically all the machines 
in the above list. If you use these you 


admit their superiority over old 
methods. 
Thus you believe in progress. if 


you believe in progress, then give 
your son the chance for an education, 


for progress has also been made in 
this line. Your father did not need 
these modern machines to do his 
work. You did not need such a thor- 
ough education, for in your time the 
.mass of the people was not highly 
educated. Your son requires a thor- 


ough educatior. just the same as you 


require modern machinery, for he 
will have educated people to deal 
with during his lifetime. Col Roose- 
velt has well said: “Give your boy a 
square deal.” 7 

Every boy is entitled to all the ed- 
ucation possible; first, because he is 
living in an age of education, and 


again because eviry farmer is paying 
taxes to support large institutions of 
learning, and he is losing if he does 
not get some of this back by letting 
this son enjoy the privileges offered 
by these institutions. 





Hawks—The Farmers’ Friend 


BY MARGARET LEIGHTON 


AR up against the blue sky we 


see a hawk circling slowly 
round and round and you cry 
in alarm: “A henhawk! I must run 
and put my chickens under cover!” 


You are mistaken, my friend. This 
is Beuto, the red-shouldered hawk. 
He belongs to the buzzard family, 
and is of very ancient lineage, his 
name Beuto being mentioned by 
Pliny. The Beutos are, unfortunately, 


scapegoats for the pernicious hawks 
which do destroy our smaller birds 
and poultry, when they can get it 


When a farmer shoots a red-tailed 
or a red-shouldered hawk he is, un- 


wittingly, killing one of his best 
friends, for both of these birds feed 
largely upon field mice. “What harm 


can a little field mouse do the farm- 
er?” you ask. Truly, one of these tiny 
rodents, even though his storehouse 
be well filled from neighboring grain 
fields, is no great menace to a farm- 
er. But we must remember that 
there are many species of field mice, 
and each is very prolific, so that a 
great many together can rob a man 
of many bushels of corn, wheat, etc, 
in the course of a year. 

The hawks also eat large quanti- 
ties of squirrels, rats, insects, grass- 
hoppers, crickets and beetles, which 
are injurious to crops. Even the 
hawks which destroy game birds and 


poultry should not be wantonly shot, 
for they kill more injurious beasts 
and insects than they do birds. All 


the hawks beneficial to man leave us 
in the winter, so if you see one of 
these birds hanging round your prem- 
ises during the inclement season you 
may know he is there for no good 
purpose, and shoot him on sight. 

If there were an increase of red- 
shouldered and red-tailed hawks 
there would soon be an increase of 
game. birds, for these birds would 
keep down the small mammals which 





otherwise devour quantities of the 
game birds’ eggs and young. 
Beautiful Old Women 

We occasionally meet -a woman 

whose cld age is as beautiful as thé 

bloom of youth. We wonder how it 


has come about—what her secret is. 
Here are a few of the reasons: 

She knew how to forget disagree- 
able things. 

She kept her nerves well in hand 
and inflicted them on no one. 

She mastered the art of saying 


pleasant things. 

She did not expect too much 
her friends. 

She made whatever 
her congenial. 

She retained 
not believe all 
unkind. 

She relieved the miserable 
sympathized with the sorrowful. 

She never forgot that kind words 
and a smile cost nothing, but are 
priceless treasures to the discouraged. 

She did unto others as she would 
be done by, and now that old age ha: 
come to her, and there is a halo of 
white hair about her head, she is 
loved and considered. This is the 
secret of a long life and a happy onc. 
[McCall’s Magazine. 
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The Child’s Religion 


BY EVA OTTARSON BROWER GILBERT 





existence we are apt to forget the 

fact that it is the everyday ac- 
«uaintance with God, as a prvuvider 
and friend, that makes His existence 
a living reality. How many times dur- 
ing the week do we speak the name 
of God in a reverent but matter-of- 
fact way, as if He were really an hon- 
ored guest at our board, or a benef- 
icent presence in our midst? 

No idea remains abstract in a child’s 
mind. If it is net given him clothed 
with a personality, he invests it with 
& personality of his own imagining. 
His deductions are drawn from the 
attitude of those with whom he comes 
in most intimate contact, toward the 
idea which he is studying. 

The very tone of voice in which 
many persons speak of God would 
make a child hesitate to ask questions 
about Him. And in this, as in all 
child culture, it must be remembered 
that the child whose inner life is 
most real, most filled with beings of 
the imagination, is the child who asks 
the fewest questions, and whose na- 
ture most deeply requires a God of 
tenderness and loving understanding. 

Again, the child can build only of 
the blocks that are given. Words and 
phrases have to an adult a dictionary 
meaning. To the child, before his 
school days, they have only the mean- 
ing of their usage in his home. The 
mother exclaims at luncheon: 

“Oh, I just love olives.” 

Then, in the twilight of “the chil- 
dren’s hour” she tells the little folks 
that God loves them. Would it be 
any wonder if an imaginative child, 
in the wierd half-light, conjured up 
some awful idea of a being who loved 
children to the same end that his 
mother ioved olives? Unless the child 
Were very familiar with the expres- 
sion, in words, of his parents’ love for 
him, the inference would be a rea- 
sonable one. 

The solemn way in which the name 
of God is usually mentioned before 
children, the serious references to the 
eye of God, or the arm of God, or 
the hand of God, all tend to create in 
the child’s mind an impression of awe 
oer terror, alleviated only by the fact 
that his friends seem to be more or 
less indifferent to this Being, after all. 

This impression of terror is apt to 
ro dominate the child’s mind that his 
every idea of the Deity will be col- 
ored by it. He is taught that God 
made him. He sees some other child 
who is sadly deformed. God made 
that child also; therefore, God must 
be cruel. In ordinary daily life he 
hears nothing of God; but in case of 
accident, disaster, illness or death, the 
name is frequently spoken. His idea 
of God thus becomes that of @ being 


T N THE complexity of our modern 








Two Naughty Cats 


BY ELIZABETH OGILVIE GORDON 





Two snow-white cats, 
Had grevious spats, 
Forever and a day, 
They'd spit and curt 
And hump and huff, 

Yet never’d stay away. 
They'd growl and glower 
From hour to hour, 
Making the white fur fly. 
They'd claw and glare 
And fiercely stare, 

Till Johnny’d say, “Oh fie, 
You really mustn't, kitties dear, 
Such example set for others! 
For I do very sadly fear 

Our sisters and our brothers 
May follow in your footsteps ba 
And wouldn’t that be very sad 


who is the cause of sorrow, not the 
comforter. In the daytime, the season 
which to the child means prosperity 
and happiness, God seems very unreal 
and distant, hence permissibly forgot- 
ten. At night, the term corresponding 
in the child’s mind to the season of 
sorrow and danger, the thought of 
God becomes very real and terrifying. 

In listening to their elders children 
frequently misunderstand a word or 
the expression of a thought, and 
gather the opposite meaning, with no 
opportunity of discovering the mis- 
take. Especially is this true in long, 
complex sentences, in oratory, imagery 
or song; each a part of the ordinary 
church service. 

A mother had explained to her two 
little girls the evil of swearing. A few 
days later they came home from 
school singing gaily the first line of an 
old familiar college song, 

“Hark, I hear a voice ’way up on the 
mountain top,” 
but they rendered it thus, 


“Hark, I hear a boy swear up on the, 
etc. 

This merely serves to illustrate mis- 
understandings arising from involved 
modes of expression or imperfect 
articulation, 

Religion may become very practical 
to a child who sees the loving watch- 
fulness of the Father recognized in 
the home. A little girl was one time 
awakened by the most terrible dreams. 
The creature of her dreams seemed 
to crowd about her in grinning men- 
ace as she lay awake, trembling with 
fright, and not daring to move or cry 
out. She had recently been taught 
the efficacy of prayer, so she prayed, 
as she has seldom since felt the 
need of praying. Instantly her ter- 
rors were dispelled, and she soon fell 
into a dreamless sleep, from which 
she did not waken until morning. She 
is now a woman past thirty-five, but 
believes this experience was the 
foundation of a faith which still re- 
mains unshaken. 

There is no occasion to teach a child 
creed. Creed is not religion; neither 
is it a revelation of the personality 
of God. But it is the child’s right to 
know God. Even if the parents have 
lost faith through some bitverness or 
sorrow, they should teach the child 
faith against those hours of stress or 
agony, when nothing will remain for 
him to cling to but faith. 

To make the personality of God a 
part of the child’s home atmosphere, 
it is not necessary to descend to 
fanaticism. The tender personal rela- 
tion: of the Father should be the es- 
sence of all religious teaching, the 
certain reality which shall drive away 
fear and doubt, and make religion a 
vital part of the child’s life. 





Memory 
BY MARY E. CASWELL’ 





What does mother-love remember 
From life’s June to its December? 
Every little joyous smile, 

Merry song and happy wile; 

Every loving, lisping word 

That her listening ears have heard; 
Every sweet and tender kiss— 
Moment short of sweetest bliss— 
Every kind and thoughtful deed; 
Every wish, and hope and need; 
Every roodness, beauty, truth 
Through their babyhood and youth. 


Tell what mother-love forgets. 
All the things her child regrets; 
Every frown and scowl and tear; 
Every ignominious fear; 

Every idle, thoughtless word; 
Every little slight inferred; 

All unkindness and untruth; 
All the endless faults of youth; 
All that Jove forgets—forgives, 
Long as memory loves and. lives. 


The Dictionary Habit 


BY EMMA C. DOWD 








dictionary is none too good. If 
it is as free to them as their 
own books, sooner or later the dic- 
tionary 
and it 
immense 
fortunate 
An able lawyer, 
government position 
recently said that the teacher who 
prepared him for college led him 
three journeys through a dictionary, 
requiring him to learn both words 
and definitions along the way. As his 
life has been one steady march of 
success, it is a matter for wonder 
how much the dictionary has had to 
do with his remarkable career. 


F OR a family of children the best 


will early 
advantage among their less 
companions, 

who fills a high 
in Washington, 





One task well and thoroughly done 
is worth far more than a dozen 
started and never finished. 





habit is sure to catch them, | 
place them at an | 
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Good-Little-Girl and Her Twin 


- BY EMMA C, DOWD 





UNT GRACE was visiting at 

Dorothea’s home, and one 

day Dorothea was cross be- 
cause she couldn’t go out calling with 
Mamma and Auntie. 

“I don’t think it is best for you to 
go this afternoon, dear,’’ Mamma told 
her. “We are not going where you 
would enjoy it, and you can have a 
great deal better time at home. You 
may ask Elise over, any you can dress 
up in those two old skirts of mine, 
and play calls, and have great fun.” 

But Dorothea didn’t think any- 
thing would be fun just now except 
to have on her be * k and go 
with Auntie and Mamma, She 
scowled and jerked her shoulders, 
and snapped out, “I don’t want Elise! 
I don’t want to pla, 
want to go!” 


“Sometime you may, but not to- 


day,” Mamma said ki-dly. “I hoped 
Aunt Grace .ouldn’t see Bad-littie- 
girl while she was h2re; but, as she 


has arrived, she must be introduced, 
Come here, my dez-r!” 

Dorothea mouted, and hung her 
head, but she walk’d slowly across 
the room. 

“Mrs Norwood,” said Mamma, “this 
is Bad-littlegirl. She comes occa- 
sionally- for a visit, but we do not 
like her at all, and so she does not 
usually stay long. She is the twin 
sister of Good-little-girl, hom we 
love very dearly.” 

“How do you do, Bad-little-girl?” 
said Aunt Grace, holding out her 
hand. “I am sorry to make your 
acquaintance, and I hope you will go 
away as quick as ever you can, for I 
don’t think you are half so pretty as 
Good-little-girl, and she can’t come 
back till you go.” - 

Dorothea did not want to laugh, 
she was so cross; but Auntie’s words 
sounded too furnny—the idea of tell- 
ing anybody that you were sorry to 
know her, and that she was not as 
pretty as somebody else! Her lips 
began to twitch, then before she 
knew it they had puckered up right 
into a laugh! Dorothea giggled in 
spite of herself! Her eyes danced, 
and. she looked straight into Aunt 
Grace’s sunny face. Then she hopped 
up and down, singing: 
“Bad-little-girl has runned away, 
And Good-little-girl has come _ to 

stay.” 


“Oh, how glad we are to see you 





back again!’ cried Auntie, hugging 
Dorothea. 
Marriage 
Marriage, indeed, is as peculiar as 


are birth and death. We enter it, 
when the moment arrives, as simply 
as‘ we come into life, as simply as we 
pass on beyond. Im theorizing about 
marriage we are Solons and Solo- 
mons, but we pass into the state in 
af blissful unsophistication and with 
a sublime indifference to details; we 
enter it in a sacred preoccupation, se- 
renely unconscious of the real signifi- 
cance and solemnity of the initiatory 
ceremony, necessarily ignorant of the 
heart-enriching responsitility issuing 
from the true marriage or of the 
morbidness and corrosive melancholy 
resulting from the false.—[F. Milton 


go calling—lI |, 











A Pleasing 
Combination 
ost 
Toasties 


with Cream and Sugar. 














Adding strawberries or any 
kind of fresh or stewed fruit 
makes a delicious summer 
dish. 

The crisp, golden-brown 
bits have a most delightful 
flavour—a _ fascination that 
appeals to the appetite. 


“The Memory Lingers ” 


Sold by Grocers, 
Pkgs. 10c and 15c. 






































POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
























Willis in Nautilus. 








The Deaf 
Can Hear 


The Electrophone 
is an electrical wonder. 
It multiplies sound 
waves so the deafest 
rson can distinctly 
ear as well as those 
with perfect hearing. Can be used at home be- 
fore deciding to buy. No treatment required; 
ves instant assistance. Thousands use. 
rite for particulars. STOLZ ELECTRO- 
PHONE CO., 379 Stewart Building, Chicago. 
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Chicago House Wrecking Com saves you 20 to 60 per cent on new, clean merchandise of kind. 
spas "Here is one sample of our money saving offers: se geared 
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Retail Retail 
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WE™ Fiti in this Coupon for our Grocery List. 
Chieage House Wreeking Co., Dept. 26 = Chicago. 


tains a com: 
7 ore ne roceries. 
Bend me your grocery list regularly every @0 days, ae a ver cent. ality groceries. Pr 
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eet rey on ror daily needa, 

CHICAGC HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
35th and Iron Sts., Chicago . 
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Dear Host: I hear so much about 
marrying and have seen so many 
girls whose main object in tife —as 
to tack a “Mrs” before their name 
that I had begun te think that there 
were none whe held the old ideas 
that had been taught me. I should 
consider. it an honor to be the wife 
of some good, true man, but I would 
rather be an “old maid” four times 
over tham bear the name of one of a 
certain large class of today. I see 
so much frivolity and shallowness 
among the young people; they are all 
light talk, momsenmse and giggles—no 
serious discussions on any subject 
that requires thought. I have always 
been more quiet and studious than 
many girls, but can enjoy a little 
pure, wholesome fun as much as any- 
ene. Many think that we are ac- 
countable for ourselves alone, but 
when we come to the judgment I 
think we will all be surprised at the 
many who were influenced by us and 
for whom we will be held respon- 
sible.—[ Empire Lassie. 


Likes His Wife Dressed Up 


Dear Host: I am nearly 32 years 
old and was married just before I was 
eighteen. Now I have six beautiful 
little folks around our fireplace. I am 
keeping a truck farm and milking five 
cows.. Wife does all the cooking and 
churning and washing. Sunday morn- 
ings I clean up the kitchen while she 
does the rest of the housework. I 
think every man who has.a wife ought 
te help her, Sunday mornings es- 
pecially, so that she may get through. 
Then if she wants to fix up, it suits 
me, for I love to see my wife dressed 
up.—I[L. L. T., Cc. 

The Education Needed 


Dear Host: It seems that most of 
sow boys and girls whose ietters have 
im these columns are of the 
kind to help the vrorld grow better. I 
don’t think young; men should do any- 
thing which they would not like their 
girl friends to uo. All boys who in- 
tend to be farmers should try to ob- 
tain and agricultural education and 
girls who intend to be helpers for 
these boys should learn as much as 
possible of domestic science. I am 
giad to know that some of our girls 
are not ashamed to work in a field, 
but I do not think they should be com- 
pelled to do this. I do not think it out 
of place for a boy to assist in doing 
housework.—[B. B. of Del. 


A Southern Girl’s Ideal 


Dear Host: This is my ideal: He 
must be above medium hight, strong, 
noble, true as steel in character; his 
love for me must be pure and stead- 
fast; he must not be a tease, as [ de- 
test too great familiarity, even in en- 
gaged or married couples. How many 
of the Tablers have read Thelma? 
That story comes nearer my ideal of 
married life than anything I have 
seen or read. My ideal man is big- 
hearted and generous and must love 
children. He must not be so inter- 
ested in his work that he has no time 
for me. He must not smoke or drink. 
I do not want my husband to care 
for his club; I want him for myself 
alone. I have not met my ideal yet, 
but I am only 17 so I have plenty of 
time.—[L. H., Va. 

Appreciates Golden Gossip 

Dear Host: Until recently I have 
Paid mo attention to this page, al- 
ways reading the articles on farm 
topics and looking upon Table Talk 
as mere gossip. One day my mother 
called my attention to one of these 
letters with which she was very favor- 
ably impressed. Since then I have read 
these letters with appreciation and 
lively interest. In some rural dis- 
tricts young company is scarce and 
scattered. Young people, therefore, 
do not have opportunity for a snuffi- 
cient social life. This is clearly shown 
in some of the letters published here. 
Get all the education and experience 
that you can. You will need it all 
through life. If you have’ an oppor- 
tunity to. attend collegé or other in- 
stitution for higher reenine. by all 
means go, and make the best of your 





— 


: 


: 


. 
the beautiful in social relations 
religion. Good wooks impart good 
thoughts. I am @ farmer's son of 
nineteen and work on my father’s 
farm during vacation.—{J. R. F., Pa. 
Let’s Discuss Self-Improvement 
Dear Host: Tt seems as if our sub- 
thmited. 


jects were Why not discuss 


of having to stom school to go to work. 
That does mot mean that education 
must suffer. A great educator has 
said: “Education is a preparation for 
a complete living.”” The training one 
gets in the public schools makes 2 
good foundation on which to begin 
life’s building but we have it in our 
power to make it substantial or not. 
“Girl Number Thirteen” has a head 
full of gray matter or I miss my guess. 
If more girls had her independence 
and far-sightedness there would be 


fewer unhappy marriages.—[B. C., 
Va. 
Proud of Her State 
Dear Host: f live amid the green 


fields of Virginia not far from Wash- 
ington. I am very proud of being a 
Virginian. My mother is an invalid 
and I am housekeeper. It seemed 
hard at first, but everyone has a 
niche to fill in this life, and it should 
be done gratefully. I am not a pes- 
simist; life seems such a grand, beau- 
tiful reality. I agree with “Peari of 
New York” about flirting. It seems 
innocent enough t, the participants, 
but to the onlooker it appears com- 
mon@and undignified.—[ Virginia Girl. 
Eyes of the Soul 
Dear Host: I want to say that I 
ap interested listener to the Table 
i am a girl of 20 with brown 
eyes which are beautiful, but sight- 
less. I have mot been able to read 
for seven years, but my friends read 
for me. I am quite far advanced in 
music. I am going to an institution 
next fall and I intend to take piano, 
organ and harmony. I am very fond 
of horses and I can milk. We do not 
live on a farm, but have several farms. 
“Presbyterian Boy,” you don’t know 
much about foreign missions. I have 
a dear brother who is a missionary in 
China.—[{Rose of Pennsylvania. 
Living a Full Life 

Dear Host: Humanity is very sel- 
fish and very animal-like. We are in- 
elined to rush pe!! mell into extrava- 
gant pleasures and indulge our appe- 
tites while our fellow beings around 
us are suffering. Expend the amount 
of energy following in Christ's foot- 
steps that you do on dances and other 
idle things and great will be your re- 
ward in heaven. I am merely a plain 
farmer boy, but one who is striving to 
help those who are sick, weak and 
lonely and not able to get the necessi- 
ties of life-—[{West Virginia Lad. 

A Difference . 

Dear Host: The letter from “Vio- 
linist’’ was very interesting. He asks, 
‘Does not the Bible say that there is 
a time to dance?” Of course it does. 
In ancient times among God’s chosen 
people dancing was, part of the relig- 
ious service and was for and unto the 
Lord. There is no evidence whatever 
that it was like-the modern dance. -Ift 
was enjoyed i. each sex separately. 
The moderr dance is often a too dis- 
sipated amusement. The Bible tells 
us to abstain from the very appearance 
of evil, but the modern dance cer- 
tainly has the appearance. I like 
recreation and music as well as any- 
one, but I do not approve of the dance 
or of kissing games.—[West Virginia | 
Hayseed 


Has Faith in Young Men 


the world?” 
Why are they talking about reform- 
— young men? I had never thought 

were many wrong until I read 
these letters, and from them drew the 










manly treatment. ‘This I have Te- 
ceived from each escert. — ¢ 
all Been courteous amd gentlemanly. 


a farmer's daughter and I do met be- 


Neve that simce I was able to walk I 
have been allowed to loaf a minute. 
IT cam bake, cook, wash, scrub and 
have worked out of doors, tee. I have 
@ragged, mowed and raked hay and al- 
ways load 11 the grain and hay. I have 
graduated from Sigh schodl and a 
teacker’s training school. I am new 
teaching my fifth term. Of sourse, 
geome of you have put me down for an 
eld mad. Really, I have just had my 
Zist birthday. “Bill ef Maime,” what 


have found “the girl” and so now you 
can read‘ly forgive the sinners who 
enjoy kisses.—{ Lizzie M. G., N Y. 


Speaks from Experience 

Dear Host: My people always at- 
tended quiet coumtry dances ever since 
I can remember and they took me 
when I was old enough. Later I was 
allowed to ge with company. The re- 
sult is that I @om’t care particularly 
for dances. 4f I tad been kept at 
home, I know I weuld go sometimes 
when I shouldn't. Now I know that I 
am safe from all such danger. I en- 
joy handling an unruly horse. I can 
milk a cow as quickly as anyone and 
do many other things on the farm, I 
can keep house and dearly love to fuss 
with fancywork.—[Country Girl, N Y. 


Fiirt in a Discriminating Way 

Dear Host: I like the happy me- 
dium, being neither old-fashioned nor 
strictly up to date as these terms are 
usually applied. I, like “Pearl of 
New York,” am not opposed to flirt. 
ing a little, but I am opposed to fiirt- 
ing anywhere, arv time, any way, or 
with any person.—[Girl of Delaware. 








Stylish, dainty and delight- 
; cially ou calico dresses, spe- 
sultable for summer 












v can be made econom- 
ically with 
Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Fast Black Shepherd 
: These finely-printed dress- 
goods of durable, well-woven 
cotton cloth have been the 
recognized standard for over 
65 years. The blaok is tub- 
proof, and cannot be removed 
unless the fabric is destroyed, 


Many beautiful designs. 
Show this advertisement to your 


address. We'll help him supply you, 


The Eddyetene Bile. Co.. Fliiada. 
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TSH 10 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. ‘‘Improved" 


fequires no tacks, Iaventor’s 
sigeature on Shecwathe Lorn 











From Bakery to om 


Soda crackers are a long time 
on the road to the country store, 
and from there to the country 


home. But 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
—no matter how far they jour- 


ney, never become travel worn, 
As you open their moisture proof 


protecting 


package you always 


find them not only store fresh, 
bakery fresh—clean, crisp 


and whole. 


A package costs 5c. 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Two-Horse Press 


12 to 18 Tons 
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nt | pose Full-Circle Hay Press 


A Fast Press Means a Fat Pocketbook at the End of the Season’s Run. 


Baled Hay is daily becoming. 2 more important commodity. Every hay-producing section is a table field for a Fast- 
working Horse or. Belt Power Sandwich Hay Press. - Our presses are big money-makers, ‘Their great’ city enables 
owners “es bale MORE TONS PER DAY than with other presses... A good live man can make a profit of hundreds of dollars’ 
every season—and can run his eogcan all winter long, at low cost for power and labor. We have issued.a book, ‘“TONS TELL,” 
which fully describes.our presses and vee important facts, hitherto unpublished, on the Profits in Running a Baler. 

the coupon for Free Book and Special 1910 Proposition OAT ONCE, for the baling season is at hand. 


Enormous Baling Capacity of Sandwich Presses BIG PROFITS PROVED: 





The extraordinarily large pegneny ot) of Sandwich Ha ous ine Ge t e008 sim 
economy.of power. Our tively bale trom T) 0 FO UR MORE T NS SPER D DAY th tena pethaat Read What Users of Sandwich Presses Say: 
nO more sip end: Stepan er r than sm apa peceees._ vagy hay . Sa - 
With Presses have BIG FEED aaeltere nd edcctice SELF-FEEDER ATTACHMENTS. > Sxvz Nr O - eee tiatans Wink, April'36, 1998. 
Fagotes is’ lied only. Orth ony py ee ability of the crew:to get the hay to and from the press in warm weather I bale én average of 14 to - Saxowicn Myo. Co., Sandwich, I. roe 
absol nae. unsurpassed... On all-but the: smallest. size horse sprene the TYER __ . 16. tons or better; -in winter,10 to-12 tons per erage a ‘ 
cttarseas ee nthe dust, mud or snow. They up on their wheels when working. No . $21: Zin cose $20. Ties 6100 tc GL10 ee my epee 5 eee tptee Sod gy mek d « 
mt dig! A Aé pea bundle, which will tie 4 to 6 tons. Rcolwish eres ef Andsow Sroilt ond bape tam 
twice as large as.taken by other presses. . Fork-feeding only. No oy ae . * Parmiers put hay to the press and take care’ - it-one month. ' 
cheep ar eee Droit gn be be — with the fork as rapidly and safely as the Sandwich. So inte <9 3 A ape (ae: oes ran she shove hotel and = ants 4 : 
‘ k machine, but hi 

’ take even-sieod, even-sized, compat my profite-about like this Grive, which’ coste me 98.75 and I yet $1.75 pur: 


All Styles; Operated by Horses or Belt Power eo Eaten 


Expenses, - 450 






















do 
Most Mtoe shecesstu and Economical Hay PressesinitheWorld ss  rrctte per any, $0.50 aod {never go eat Wand an old pee that 
' \ §We build Horse-Power and Belt-Power Hay rresses, wood or.steel construc- re teietnies Gusthehia! *s best wishes, I remain, 
ti Me s sizes—each embodying all the comes of a profitable and satis- - “i dollar per year will pay-all expenses for . (Signed) GEO. H. AMOS. 
: outfit. The. compieteine of Sandwich Hay Presses is as follows: _ repairs. 4.1, WS, Andee “OR 
wo-Horse apacity 12 to is tons t day, . B. F. D. 5. Haven, Mich. With ‘the Sandwich Two-Horse, Press I cam < 
Two-Harse Steel Press—Capacity.10 to 12 tons per day. Alex. 5 Gordiner, | easily bale an, average of ten tons per dex | 
Steel. Preas—Ca anag! ay ae ney per day. ne See » Hay, ete. St am éxpense of dic per ton: ~The price pall © 
sve presses can all’be fitted. with Self- tington. N. Y. per ton is around $1.25. » This. leaves the bale 
ay Horizontal Bale Press—1% to 2% tons per hour. . pear Sirs:.- 1 . ress. built. - Tike “proses * 
= Belt-Power ert 2% to 5 tons per hour, still 0. K. ; 
Sandwich Jr. Steel Belt-Power Press— 


Capacity 2 to 3 tons per hour. 

Belt _Presses regularly fitted 
with Self-Feeders. 

Each of«these outfits fllus- 
trated .and ‘fully described in‘ 
“ts Catalog. 


very | “Known 
: 7 . wey = shag one 
y ‘Found on Sandwich Presses 


ee 

Ss a The baler’s succeés depends on the Press. Big capacity, economy of 
o. a ag a labor, ease of feeding, perfect. bales, safety, sim » dura- 
G4 NS ility, freedom from “bfeakdowns,” and scores of other desirable tcres 
make Sandwich Presses sure money-makers, 


Ask for Our Partial Payment Offer! 
Seren as to 5 Tons Per Mour We are always glad to give Hay Press buyers ample time to pay for the out- 
fit. “Thus the machine can be made to practically pay for itself. 
This is th rtuni ha 
' Farmers! Threshermen! Shippers!) Tis 's the opve mPa ot wore 
for a baling outfit siete in your locality. Qur Presses will deliver 
the ity of every Sandwich Press. 


Own a Sandwich Hay Press and Make Capacity 1% 0 3% tone per hour 
$6 to $10 a Day This Season! 5, 


nciat tees teemsacedy toe: | FREE BOOK, TONS TELL”: 
a clear 
ook > their’ Presses q . 



















and ikake several huacred aatless exis in a sings 

make severa! hum ars na © season— 

why ngt your Owners of Sandwich Brees make big money And “Care and Cure of Hay” 
year after 


Get the Book on Hay Press Profits! | ‘rich Mts So juumnst serine 


cuales 5 *TONS TELL”*—will gi ® yon @ wealth of valuable information in 1910 Proposition. 


Capacity 2 to3 Tons Per Hour Feces ees a |. | 
Sandwich Mfg. Co., 135 Main St., Sandwich, UM. (ste cee 





Don't delay writing, but fill out and Coupon 
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